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EXPOSITION,  &c. 


:o: 

The  importance  of  Domestic  Manufactures,  considered  as  an 
unfailing  source  of  national  wealth  and  public  prosperity,  has  been 
too  universally  acknowledged  to  require  a train  of  reasoning  to 
establish  its  truth.  In  every  section  of  our  country ; but  particu- 
larly in  Pennsylvania,  the  lapse  of  time  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
has  been  little  else  but  the  progress  of  experience,  leading  to  es- 
tablish the  salutary  influence  of  increasing  industry  upon  indi- 
vidual enterprise,  as  well  as  public  wealth.  Even  those  who  oppose 
a System  of  Tariff  Protection,  concede  to  the  fullest  extent,  the 
beneficial  results  of  domestic  industry  to  the  independence  and 
prosperity  of  our  common  country. 

Indeed,  it  would  appear  both  unnatural  and  unreasonable,  to 
maintain  a contrary  position  ; for  it  is  the  exclusive  property  of 
irreclaimable  savages,  and  intractable  barbarians  only,  to  remain 
in  a perpetual  state  of  vassalage  and  dependence  on  foreign  coun- 
tries, for  a supply  of  those  commodities  of  necessity,  or  conve- 
nience ; of  luxury,  or  of  utility  ; which  enter  into  the  consumption 
of  civilized  society — whether  to  add  to  the  comforts,  or  to  increase 
the  embellishments  of  life.  As  a people  advance  in  Reason,  they 
will  necessarily  improve  in  the  Arts;  as  they  increase  in  Industry, 
they  will  grow  independent  of  others ; and  as  they  rise  in  the 
scale  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  greatness,  they  will  aspire  to  im- 
prove on  the  models  presented  for  their  study  by  other  nations, 
intent  only  on  achieving  whatever  can  add  to  the  utility,  cheap- 
ness or  elegance  of  the  product  of  labor. 

No  State  in  the  Union,  has  taken  a more  distinguished  and  pre- 
eminent rank  in  Manufactures  than  Pennsylvanta.  Animated 
by  the  loftiest  patriotism,  she  has  even  put  forth  her  energies,  and 
exerted  her  influence,  to  patronise  those  branches,  which  did  not 
immediately  interest  her  citizens,  or  administer  to  her  wealth. 
Glowing  with  generous  feelings,  and  looking  only  to  National 
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results,  she  has  manifested  all  the  liberality  of  the  American, 
rather  than  consulted  the  interest  of  her  own  State;  or  kept  a 
steady  and  unblinking  eye  on  what  would  enhance  her  fame,  or 
swell  her  resources.  The  error  is  one  of  feeling,  not  of  judgment ; 
and  may  readily  be  repaired  by  contracting  her  vision  to  those 
immense  advantages,  which  lie  scattered  in  such  profusion  in  all 
directions,  within  her  own  limits. 

True — it  cannot  be  denied  that  State  Interests  are  National 
benefits;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  National  benefits  are  not  al- 
ways State  Interests;  or  that  the  Government  of  the  Union  can 
embody  that  peculiar  feeling,  which  concentrated  to  a point,  con- 
stitutes State  pride  ; and  gives  birth  to  all  those  peculiar  senti- 
ments, which  become  the  means  of  a full  developement  of  our 
resources,  and  extend  an  effectual  hand  of  patronage  to  our 
peculiar  and  individual  advantages. 

Without  wishing  to  excite  an  inviduous  reflection,  we  may  point 
to  our  sister  State  of  New  York,  as  exhibiting  a laudable  example, 
for  the  pride  with  which  she  displays  her  achievements,  and  the 
ostentatious  exultation  with  which  she  points  to  her  enterprise, 
and  boasts  of  her  conquests  over  space,  matter,  and  material.  It 
is  certainly,  not  a culpable  trait  of  national  character,  to  boast  of 
our  acquisitions  as  a means  of  stimulating  to  enterprise  ; and  to 
place  in  the  most  striking  and  advantageous  position  those  tri- 
umphs of  industry,  ingenuity,  or  skill,  which  stamp  us  with  supe- 
riority over  our  neighbours. 

Pennsylvania,  though  extensive  in  her  limits,  and  colossal  in 
her  Works,  is  yet  distinguished  for  her  humility,  modesty  and  un- 
pretending merit.  Shall  we  refer  this  trait  in  her  character  to  the 
consciousness  of  power,  or  the  self-satisfaction  of  approving  vir- 
tue? Whatever  may  be  the  motive — and  I confess  it  cannot  but 
be  pure — the  consequences  of  her  humility  are  not  always  condu- 
cive to  her  advantage  ; and  though  her  modesty  may  forbid  her  to 
boast,  it  does  not  interdict  her  from  performing,  or  restrain  her 
from  the  most  laudable  efforts  ofindustry,  emulation,  and  enterprise. 

In  individuals,  the  consciousness  of  well  doing,  unattended  with 
vain  boastings,  may  not  be  censurable  ; — but  in  States,  it  becomes 
laudable  to  proclaim  their  improvements,  and  to  reveal  to  the  pub- 
lic eye,  the  secret  and  unobserved  progress  of  labor  which  stamps 
her  with  Moral  or  Physical  greatness.  States  are  benefited  by 
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Manufactures  in  two  ways — one  by  thq  profits  that  accrue  there- 
from— the  other,  by  the  happiness  and  content  and  comfort  they 
may  tend  to  promote  and  diffuse.* 

Gain  always  proclaims  itself;  for  Fortune  is  its  own  Trum- 
peter. 

Happiness  and  virtue,  however,  are  less  obtrusive  beings; — and 
are  so  seldom  found  in  company  with  Fortune,  that  it  requires 
often  a special  pleader  to  show  their  connexion,  or  convince  the 
world,  that  the  latter  does  not  always  strangle  the  two  former  in 
her  proud  and  cruel  grasp. 

It  is  too  much  the  propensity  of  our  nature,  to  run  after  Fortune 
with  intoxicating  ardour,  without  considering  how  many  human 
hearts  we  may  crush  in  the  heat  of  the  pursuit;  or  without  paying 
very  punctilious  regard  to  the  means  by  which  we  accomplish 
profit.  The  passion  for  gain  is  often  too  powerful  to  be  modu- 
lated by  Reason,  arrested  by  Judgment,  or  qualified  by  Justice. 

It  is,  perhaps,  to  this  cause,  that  we  are  to  refer  the  hitherto  ne- 
glected point  of  combining  Mental  and  Moral  with  Manual 
Labor — which  I propose  to  illustrate  and  explain  in  the  fol- 
lowing Exposition  of  the  Dyottville  Establishment,  or  Glass 
Factory,  situated  above  Kensington,  in  the  County  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

Pennsylvania  has  ever  been  nobly  distinguished  for  her  Philan- 
thropy ; and  not  less  eminent  for  her  Morals.  She  has  long  since 
abolished  the  slavery  of  her  colored  population ; and  will  not  now 
listen  with  a reluctant  ear,  to  the  method  by  which  the  mental 
bondage  of  her  white  citizens  and  native  sons,  who  produce  her 
wealth,  may  be  broken,  and  their  Minds  restored  to  intelligence  ; 
their  hearts  re-converted  to  Virtue,  and  their  persons  invested 
with  the  true  dignity  that  belongs  to  freemen. 

It  is  a fallacious  notion  of  the  age  of  Feudal  Pride,  that  Labor 
degrades,  or  that  Industry  is  an  humble  virtue.  The  Emperor  of 
China,  turns  up  the  first  furrow  by  the  Plough  ; and  thus  stimulates 
his  People  to  meritorious  labour.  Time  has  consecrated  the  maxim, 
that  Idleness  begets  vice  ; and  that  nothing  is  degrading  that  is  not 
criminal. 

It  is  not  Wealth  that  constitutes  in  itself  the  greatest  riches, 
or  most  desirable  happiness  of  a State  ; but  the  Moral  material  of 
her  citizens,  to  which  she  can  point  with  pride  and  pleasure  as  a 
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never  failing  source  of  prosperity,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  fame 
and  renown  on  the  other.  When  Cornelia , the  Roman  Mother, 
was  asked  what  inheritance  of  Jewels  her  husband  had  left  her, 
she  pointed  with  the  just  exultation  of  a noble  pride  to  her  two 
sons,  exclaiming  “ these  are  my  Jewels .” — So  it  is  with  every  well 
regulated,  and  wisely  governed  State  ; which  can  point  with  lauda- 
ble pride  to  an  industrious  population,  distinguished  for  their 
temperance,  morals,  prudence,  and  piety ; — for  their  honest  dis- 
charge of  all  civil  obligations,  and  their  conscientious  repugnance 
to  violate  even  the  slightest  of  the  social  ties;  for  these  are  “</te 
Jewels ” of  a State. 

The  great  Lord  Bacon  was  so  well  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
this  position,  that  he  laid  it  down  as  a maxim,  that  the  Wealth  of 
a State  consisted  in  the  virtue  of  its  citizens! 

Considered  in  this  light,  Pennsylvania  is  already  abundantly 
affluent;  but  not,  it  is  believed,  in  that  peculiar  relation  of factory 
morals  which  it  has  been  my  especial  object  to  attain  and  esta- 
blish. We  have  yet  much  to  accomplish,  as  it  respects  the  disci- 
pline necessary  to  form  the  minds  and  morals  of  the  working 
classes,  to  that  desirable  point  of  elevation  which  forms  actual 
moral  responsibility,  and  real  practical  public  good,  as  the  result 
of  servile  labour:  in  fact,  such  as  can  be  considered  a glorious  har- 
vest of  Factory  Education! 

The  Romans  decreed  that  man  to  be  a Public  Benefactor,  who 
saved  the  life  of  a citizen  in  battle. — How  much  more  justly  may 
he  be  considered  entitled  to  this  enviable  distinction,  who  rescues 
the  Mind  of  man  from  destruction  ; and  snatches  his  body  as  well 
as  soul  from  the  lowest  degradation  of  the  meanest  vices,  and  the 
midnight  of  the  most  appaling  ignorance.  Such  a task  may  be 
deemed  arduous  and  full  of  peril ; but  it  is  not  impossible.  The 
God  of  our  being  has  endowed  us  with  susceptibilities  of  the 
highest  improvement ; and  error,  ignorance,  and  vice  can  alone 
arrest  it,  for  a time,  but  never  totally  prevent  its  consummation. 

In  the  announcement  to  the  Public  of  a new  era  in  American 
Manufactures,  we  naturally  feel  anxious  to  elucidate  the  causes 
of  a reformation  in  the  factory  system  of  this  country,  which 
creates  so  essential  a superiority  over  the  revolting,  and  often  dis- 
gusting debasement  of  the  working  classes,  as  they  are  seen  ex- 
hibited in  but  too  many  of  the  large  establishments  of  Europe,  as 
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well  as  of  this  country.  To  note  the  principles,  and  detail  the 
progress  of  a reformation  in  the  Moral  Material  of  an  extensive 
Factory  ; from  the  lowest  point  of  beastial  degradation,  to  the  most 
cheering  elevation  of  virtue,  intelligence  and  intellect,  is  as  in- 
teresting to  the  political  Economist,  as  it  is  exciting  to  the  benevo- 
lent inquirer; — and  cannot  fail  to  awaken  all  those  feelings  and 
sentiments,  which  are  associated  with  the  domestic  happiness  of 
our  species,  and  the  increased  general  prosperity  of  the  State. 
Such  a Reformation  may  well  be  considered  as  a new  and  most 
interesting  era  in  the  history  of  human  labor;  and  justly  entitled 
to  the  special  attention  of  an  age,  which  proposes  Utility  as  the 
basis  of  happiness,  and  makes  happiness  an  indispensable  ele- 
ment of  prosperity,  and  the  invariable  attendant  of  Wealth. 

Man  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  creature  of  circum- 
stance and  habit ; susceptible  of  the  highest  elevation  of  morals 
and  intellect,  and  liable  to  the  most  calamitous  depression  of  Vice 
and  Ignorance. 

The  feudal  Institutions  of  Europe,  by  making  all  Laborers 
vassals,  and  all  mechanics  slaves,  serfs  or  servants,  naturally  laid 
a sure  foundation  for  the  total  moral  ruin  of  the  lower  classes  of 
society;  making  them  reckless  because  they  were  without  hope  ; 
and  causing  them  to  perish,  even  as  the  beast  of  the  field,  dark 
as  the  tempest  in  mind,  and  wild  as  the  huriicane  in  Morals. 

Not  without  reason,  therefore,  have  the  Workshops  of  Europe 
inspired  the  Philanthropist  with  terror,  and  filled  the  Patriot  with 
just  apprehensions  of  undefined,  but  serious  evil.  Spreading 
from  Europe  to  America,  manufactures  necessarily  brought  to  our 
shores  much  of  the  adhering  vices  that  blurred  and  corroded  the 
factory  systems  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent.  It  was  almost 
impossible,  when  we  imported  the  artist,  to  prohibit  the  evil  habits 
and  vices  which  he  had  contracted  under  the  feudal  Governments 
by  the  Moral  Degradation  of  the  working  classes, — in  a system 
based  on  the  cruel  and  impolic  principle,  that  he  was  not  entitled 
to  the  rights  and  happiness  of  the  human  species. 

To  condemn  American  Manufactures  for  this  adventitious 
blemish  of  foreign  growth,  was  equally  impolic,  unjust,  and  unrea- 
sonable; for  in  the  incipient  stages  of  our  factories,  they  were 
more  entitled  to  be  considered  exotic,  than  American ; for  the 
change  of  place,  was  the  only  difference  between  the  factories 
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originally  established  in  this  country,  by  foreign  labor,  and  those 
which  existed  in  Europe. 

The  difficulties  originally  experienced  by  me,  under  the  old 
system  of  employing  workmen  from  Europe,  tainted  by  the  habits 
of  a degraded  caste , which  rendered  intemperance  an  inveterate 
habit ; combined  with  a knowledge  of  the  versatile  and  susceptible 
character  of  the  American  mind — very  early  suggested  the  idea 
of  forming  a new  class  of  American  Operatives  in  my  Glass  Fac- 
tory at  Dyottville,  who  should  combine  the  ingenuity  of  native 
genius,  with  the  virtues  that  are  congenial  to  the  human  mind, 
under  the  consciousness  of  equal  rights,  secured  and  fostered  by 
a free  Constitution. 

In  this  anticipation,  I have  been  more  than  gratified.  The  re- 
sult has  exceeded  every  calculation,  however  sanguine  or  vivid. 

Under  the  old  system  of  employing  men  in  my  Glass  Factory, 
most  of  whom  were  from  Europe,  tainted  with  intemperate  and 
profane  habits  ; — or  Americans  who  had  been  saturated  with  these 
contagious  vices — I found  it  utterly  impossible  to  prosecute  the 
business  of  the  factory  to  a satisfactory  or  profitable  result.  In- 
temperance, swearing,  and  quarrelling,  were  the  destructive  obsta- 
cles to  continued  and  persevering  labor.  For  three  or  four  days 
in  the  week,  beastly  intoxication  would  overwhelm  and  prostrate 
its  miserable  victim  ; who  harassed  by  debts,  or  pursued  by  the 
constable,  passed  a wretched  life,  between  the  dreams  of  ebriety, 
the  miseries  of  want,  and  the  horrors  of  imprisonment : so  that  it 
became  equally  impossible  to  relieve  his  necessities,  reform  his 
vices,  or  benefit  by  his  labor. 

In  this  emergency,  I resolved  to  adopt  a system  on  a plan  en- 
tirely new,  and  congenial  to  the  principles  of  our  Government, 
which  aims  to  make  every  man  good  and  happy,  by  making  him 
virtuous,  religious  and  industrious.  Retaining  a few  of  the  best 
journeymen,  who  agreed  to  be  bound  by  the  new  rules  of  tem- 
perance and  decorum,  which  I had  resolved  to  introduce  into  the 
establishment  ;*  I projected  the  plan  of  instructing  boys  in  the 
art  of  Glass  Blowing , taking  them  at  so  tender  an  age  that  their 
plastic  natures  could  be  moulded  into  habits  of  temperance,  in- 
dustry, docility,  piety,  and  perfect  moral  decorum,  under  a system 
of  instruction  within  the  walls  of  the  Factory,  fully  adequate  to 
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develope  all  those  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  which  make  the 
happy  man,  the  good  citizen,  and  the  valuable  operative. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected,  that  such  a revolution  could  be  ac- 
complished without  experiencing  many  and  serious  obstacles;  as 
well  from  the  exertions  of  the  old  workmen  resisting  the  innova- 
tion, as  from  the  nature  of  the  undertaking  itself.  The  prejudice 
so  unjustly  conceived,  that  labor  in  such  close  proximity  to  a fur- 
nace, could  not  be  prosecuted  without  an  indulgence  in  alcohol, 
was  one  not  only  potent,  hut  deeply  seated,  and  only  to  be  ex- 
ploded by  stubborn  persistence  in  a temperance  system.  Like  all 
prejudices  however,  that  rest  only  on  conceit  or  passion ; expe- 
rience, trial,  and  observation  entirely  dispelled  it ; and  I soon  had 
the  heart-cheering  gratification  of  surveying  my  establishment  in 
a state  of  admirable  sobriety,  order,  decorum,  and  even  laudable 
industry. 

Under  the  old  system,  the  workmen  were  always  in  debt,  and 
their  families  paying  the  unjust  penalty  of  their  vices,  by  suf- 
fering all  the  evils  of  destitution  and  poverty.  Under  the  new  sys- 
tem, every  hand  employed  accumulated  money,  after  defraying  all 
the  expenses  of  his  family  in  comfortable  abundance.  As  a ne- 
cessary consequence,  their  condition  was  improved;  their  morals 
mended;  and  their  general  happiness  placed  on  a solid  and  per- 
manent foundation. 

Tothe  heartof  the  benevolentman,  what  prospect  is  more  fraught 
with  real  joy,  and  noble  exhilaration,  than  to  behold  a little  com- 
munity of  industrious  beings,  rising  from  the  slough  of  degraded 
vice,  to  the  enviable  attainment  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  emi- 
nence, adapted  to  the  real  enjoyments  of  rational  beings?  It  was 
no  small  gratification  to  reflect,  that  I had  now  rescued  thousands 
from  sure  perdition,  to  permanent  happiness ; but  it  was  a still 
more  exalted  satisfaction  to  know,  that  by  the  same  means,  their 
usefulness  to  society  had  been  increased  to  perfection  ; and  their 
services  to  themselves  and  families,  rendered  effectual  in  the  pro- 
motion of  their  own  felicity,  as  well  as  the  interest  of  their  em- 
ployer. 

It  is  from  the  experience  of  evil  only,  that  improvements  are 
suggested,  difficulties  removed,  defects  supplied  by  new  inventions, 
and  schemes  perfected  to  their  purposes,  by  the  corresponding  en- 
largement of  means.  I now  found  myself  launched  on  the  wide 
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ocean  of  boundless  enterprise ; and  that  to  complete  the  reform 
already  projected,  and  in  part  accomplished,  it  was  necessary  to 
embrace  all  the  elements  of  society  within  the  limits  of  the  Fac- 
tory ; observing  that  chain  of  dependence,  which  regulates  our 
wants,  as  well  as  controls  our  desires  ; and  finally  completes  the 
great  whole  of  the  social  relations,  from  our  duty  to  man,  up  to 
that  which  causes  the  heart  to  leap  with  gratitude  towards  the 
great  Author  of  all  things. 

The  labor,  perseverance,  and  unremitting  assiduity,  necessarily 
called  into  requisition  by  the  difficulties  of  this  scheme  of  moral 
labor  and  mechanical  education,  can  only  be  adequately  conceived 
by  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  similar  undertakings  ; and  of 
which  a feeble  conception  only  can  be  given  by  a full  and  ex- 
plicit history  of  the  extensive  “ Dyottville  Establishment;” 
in  all  its  details,  departments,  and  ramifications  ; embracing  the 
entire  circle  of  human  labor,  in  every  branch  of  the  useful  arts, 
which  hold  affinity  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  man. 

The  happy  effects  of  organization  and  system , applied  to  every 
variety  of  human  pursuit,  have  been  too  universally  acknowledged 
to  require  illustration  ; and  are  too  self-evident  in  the  simple, 
yet  complicated,  and  sublime  machine  of  government,  to  permit 
any  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  a truth  so  salutary  and  instructive. 

“ Order  is  heaven’s  first  Law,”  so  said  the  poet : and  taking  a 
lesson  from  the  beautiful  works  of  Nature  that  on  all  sides  sur- 
round us  ; harmony  may  be  educed  from  chaos,  and  the  most  per- 
fect symmetry  of  proportion,  and  unison  of  movement,  may  be 
wrought  out  of  the  most  stubborn  and  inflexible  materials,  of 
which  the  human  family  is  composed. 

Acting  on  that  great  principle  of  subordination  which  moves  in 
perfect  harmony,  and  at  a given  signal,  an  army  of  half  a million 
of  men,  with  the  same  facility  that  could  operate  upon  a body  of 
ten — the  subscriber  has  ventured  to  organize  an  Establishment  of 
productive  labor,  in  which  moral  principles  should  operate  with 
the  force  of  Law,  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  Mechanical 
classes,  at  the  same  time  that  they  should  produce  the  largest 
amount  of  comfort  to  the  operative,  and  profit  to  the  proprietor. 
In  the  accomplishment  of  this  important,  benevolent,  and  desira- 
ble object,  he  has  aimed  to  combine  the  dements  of  education  with 
the  operations  of  industry  ; and  to  develope  the  Mind,  form  the 
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Morals,  and  confirm  the  health  of  the  mechanic,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  gave  him  instruction  in  a variety  of  professions,  to  secure 
him  from  the  vicissitudes  of  trade  ; or  qualify  him  for  the  rational 
enjoyment  of  the  independent  fruits  of  his  industry. 

Confining  himself  to  practical  principles , and  discarding  all 
Theory,  the  subscriber  points  to  actual  results  only,  as  evidence 
of  the  vast  importance  of  that  System  of  Labor,  to  which  he  in- 
vites public  attention  ; as  no  inconsiderable  evidence  of  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  mankind,  to  receive  early  impressions  more  favorable 
to  human  happiness,  as  well  as  national  wealth  and  prosperity, 
than  any  heretofore  devised,  or  carried  out  into  successful  practice. 

Education  has  long  since  been  demonstrated  to  be  perfectly 
compatible  with  Labor  ; and  every  variety  of  industry  consistent 
with  honor,  respectability,  and  dignity  of  character ; but  preju- 
dices derived  from  the  Factories  of  Europe,  have  left  it  problema- 
tical in  the  minds  of  many,  how  far  the  labor  of  multitudes  con- 
fined to  one  factory,  is  compatible  with  virtue,  temperance  and 
order.  The  subscriber  has  solved  this  problem  in  his  establish- 
ment at  Dyottville  : and  exhibits  the  practical  result  of  manual 
labor  combined  with  moral  elevation,  virtuous  habits,  personal 
decorum,  abundance,  cleanliness,  intelligence  and  contentment — 
connected  with  unaffected  habits  of  pious  devotion,  unconstrained 
sobriety,  and  equability  of  temper. 

Visionaries  aim  at  unapproachable  perfection  ; and  having  ex- 
hausted fortunes  in  their  chimerical  schemes,  indulge  in  mournful 
lamentations  over  the  unhappy  miscarriages  that  have  blasted  their 
hopes  and  laid  their  “ air-built  castles  in  the  dust.”  The  error 
lies  in  trusting  to  theories  unsustained  by  facts. 

The  subscriber,  in  constructing  his  System  of  Factory  Labor, 
proceeded  on  the  common  and  self-evident  principle  of  human  na- 
ture, that  men  tvill  always  consult  their  own  interest  and  happi- 
ness, when  instructed  how  to  do  so ; and  made  sensible  of  the 
misery  and  disadvantages  which  attend  on  a deviation  from  the 
path  of  industry,  rectitude,  and  temperance. 

He  established  his  factory  for  Profit  ; and  he  has  made  it  a 
source  of  profit,  by  consulting  the  interest,  advantage,  comfort  and 
profit  of  all  who  are  employed  in  it.  There  is  neither  mystery 
nor  skill  in  taking  advantage  of  the  most  powerful  instinct  of  our 
nature  ; whatever  credit  may  attend  the  application  of  that  pas- 
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sion  to  the  principles  which  constitute  system,  or  lead  to  subordi- 
nation and  order. 

Whatever  involves  the  destiny,  01  influences  the  happiness  of 
Yoxjth;  or  extends  its  cheering  beams  upon  the  improved  con- 
dition of  coming  generations,  bespeaks  its  own  importance;  and 
demands  of  the  present  age  a solemn  and  emphatic  attention. 
Selecting  the  flexibility  of  Youth , as  the  rock  on  which  I could 
alone  establish  the  foundation  of  my  system  ; I have  necessarily 
been  compelled  to  connect  labor  with  the  whole  system  of  moral 
and  intellectual  Education  ; in  order  to  rescue  mere  animal  power 
from  the  curse  of  ignorance,  and  to  enlighten  it  in  the  path  of 
duty.  If  the  system  I have  pursued,  in  aiming  at  this  moral  adap- 
tion of  intelligent  means  to  important  mechanical  results,  should 
be  the  true  one,  as  its  happy  fruits  seem  to  indicate  and  evince; 
it  may  become  the  Exemplar  of  a National  and  State  System  of 
Manual  labor  Education , of  inappreciable  importance  to  the  gene- 
rations that  may  succeed  us  on  this  transitory  stage  of  existence; 
and  claim  from  both  our  local  and  federal  Governments,  more 
consideration  than,  on  a superficial  view,  it  may  seem  to  be  en- 
titled to. 

At  all  events,  my  conviction  of  its  importance,  is  not  of  an  ex- 
clusively individual  character.  Solicitous  to  ascertain  the  opinions 
of  others,  I addressed  a circular  to  the  very  respectable  gentle- 
men, who  compose  “ the  Dyotlville  Committee;'”  for  which,  to- 
gether with  their  answer,  I must  refer  to  the  Appendix.*  In  the 
reply  of  those  gentlemen,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  place  in  a light, 
even  more  important  than  any  which  has  yet  struck  me,  the  bene- 
ficial effects  likely  to  result  from  the  extension  of  the  system,  as 
well  as  the  positive  advantages  that  have  already  flowed  from  it, 
in  what  may  yet  be  termed  its  stage  of  infancy  and  inception. 
Such  testimony,  from  a source  so  high,  and  from  men  so  indubi- 
table, as  it  respects  veracity  and  fame — must  be  deemed  by  all 
amply  conclusive  ; and  necessarily  supercedes  all  occasion  for 
elaborate  argument,  to  demonstrate  its  acknowledged  and  palpable 
utility  ; or  its  wholesome  and  beneficial  effects  upon  the  destiny 
of  those  brought  within  the  circle  of  its  action,  influence,  or  ope- 
ration. How  far  it  is  susceptible  of  amplification,  may  be 
deduced  from  an  impartial  review  of  the  whole  system  ; but  no 
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room  has  been  permitted  for  a doubt  to  disturb  the  conviction, 
that  its  positive  benefits  already  experienced,  entitle  it  to  the  most 
stable  and  permanent  foundation,  that  legislative  power  can 
furnish ! 

Dyottville  now  presents  the  appearance  of  a flourishing  little 
village.  It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Delaware,  between 
Kensington  and  Richmond,  in  the  extreme  northern  suburbs  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  ; and  covers  a space,  including  the  farm, 
of  between  three  and  four  hundred  acres.  To  the  west  of  the 
Factory,  the  eye  is  attracted  to  a double  row,  forming  a square  of 
very  neat  two-story  brick  dwellings,  forty  in  number,  erected  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  workmen  of  the  Factory  who  have 
families  ; the  comfort  of  which  makes  a sensible  impression  on  the 
beholder,  of  the  most  pleasing  and  benevolent  kind.  Viewed 
from  the  Farm  House  of  Dyottville,  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
this  row  of  Dwellings  presents  a beautiful  view  as  the  commence- 
ment of  what  may  be  termed  “ Philadelphia.”  The  Factory  it- 
self stands  to  the  east,  immediately  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
whose  margin  is  braced  by  well  constructed  wharves,  affording  all 
the  cheap  facilities  of  water  carriage,  for  the  materials  consumed 
in  the  factory,  as  well  as  the  glass  which  it  manufactures.  The 
prospect  on  the  river  north  and  south,  as  well  as  on  the  Jersey 
shore,  is  here  the  most  beautiful  and  striking  of  any  other  on  this 
part  of  the  Delaware.  Owing  to  a crescent  bend  in  the  river,  a 
full  view  of  the  city  as  it  extends  down  the  curving  bank,  is  beau- 
tifully displayed  ; while  the  eye  is  lost  in  the  haze  and  verdure 
of  the  undulating  surface  of  the  Jerseys.  Looking  up  the  river, 
the  prospect  is  equally  pleasing  ; while  the  rich  fields  of  the  well 
cultivated  farm  to  the  north  west  of  the  factory,  speckled  with  the 
browsing  herd  of  cows  and  cattle,  completes  a picture  of  the  most 
novel,  as  well  as  most  pleasing  character ; combining  rural  toil 
with  factory  labor — and  blending  all  the  charms  of  water  scenery, 
with  the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  the  distant  hum  of  business,  and 
the  calm  serenity  of  country  life:  the  ideas  associated  with  which 
may  be  better  imagined  than  described. 

This  locality  is  equally  remarkable  for  its  unvaried  health  : and 
few  places  can  boast  of  a more  salubrious  atmosphere  than  Dyott- 
ville,  and  its  vicinity.  In  general,  all  diseases  created  by  local 
causes  are  unknown  here  ; and  even  during  the  dreadful  visitation 
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of  the  Cholera  in  1832,  no  instance  of  a solitary  case  of  that  pes- 
tilential malady  occurred  within  the  limits  of  the  factory. 

The  establishment  consists  of  Five  Glass  Factories  ; in  which 
are  wrought  vials,  bottles,  demijohns,  and  various  other  vessels 
of  indispensable  utility,  many  hundred  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the 
same  articles,  when  formerly  imported ; and  far  superior  in  quality 
and  workmanship  to  the  foreign  commodity  of  the  same  kind. 

In  the  various  branches  of  this  establishment  nearly  Four  Hun- 
dred persons  find  constant  and  profitable  employment ; including 
adults  and  children.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  thirty  are  Ap- 
prentices ; but  accommodations  are  at  all  times  prepared  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  who  could  be  usefully  and  profitably  employed. 

Of  Journeymen  Glass  Blowers,  fifty  are  generally  kept  at 
work ; more  than  three-fourths  of  whom  have  been  initiated  in 
the  trade  at  this  factory,  being  formerly  Apprentices ; and  may 
be  said  to  be  the  natural  children  of  the  establishment. 

All  who  are  employed  in  blowing  can  earn  high  wages.  A 
day’s  work  varies  according  to  age  and  the  length  of  time  they 
have  been  engaged  at  the  work. 

For  all  over  and  above  this  regulated  quantity  of  work,  the 
Apprentices  are  allowed  journeymen’s  prices,  A regular  journal 
is  kept  of  the  daily  labor  of  each  man  and  boy.  Those  distin- 
guished for  their  industry,  can  earn  by  extra  work  from  12?  to  50 
cents  per  day  ; and  instances  are  not  uncommon  of  their  having 
earned  from  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  a half  per  day. 

Out  of  this  over  work,  the  Apprentices  are  allowed  small  sums 
for  pocket  money  ; and  to  purchase  fine  clothes  for  Sunday  and 
holiday  suits  ; or  to  buy  watches.  Whatever  balance  they  may 
wish  to  accumulate,  is  passed  to  the  credit  of  their  account  with 
the  proprietor ; and  paid  to  them  when  they  become  of  age. 
Thus,  if  industrious,  they  may  save  a sum  quite  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute a small  capital  for  business,  or  prepare  them  for  the  com- 
forts and  virtues  of  the  married  life. 

The  proprietor  invites  attention  to  this  part  of  his  system,  as 
one  admirably  calculated  to  produce  an  unerring  stimulus  to  good 
behaviour  and  industrious  habits.  It  appeals  at  once  to  their 
self-love,  in  all  its  best  and  most  laudable  modifications ; and 
offers  to  their  view  the  prospect  of  independence  and  superiority 
over  their  fellows,  as  the  just  reward  of  acknowledged  merit. 
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It  may  here  be  pertinent  to  the  subject,  to  embody  a brief 
statement  of  the  origin  and  progress  we  have  made  in  this  country, 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  peculiar  kinds  of  Glass  Ware  that  are 
produced  at  the  Dyottville  factories,  and  its  consequent  effect  upon 
the  same  articles  of  British  importation. 

The  manufacture  of  the  ordinary  descriptions  of  Glass  Ware, 
such  as  Apothecaries’  Vials  and  Bottles,  and  the  common  variety 
so  extensively  used  in  domestic  and  other  purposes,  was  not  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted  in  this  country  until  long  after  the  period  of 
the  late  war.  Owing  to  the  extravagantly  high  prices  of  import- 
ed vials,  many  endeavors  had  been  previously  made  in  the  County 
of  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  to  establish  this 
business,  but  in  all  instances  they  were  unproductive,  and  finally 
were  abandoned  with  a heavy  loss  to  those  who  had  projected  or 
were  concerned  in  them.  A number  of  causes  interposed  to  pre- 
vent success  in  this  branch  of  industry,  and  the  failure  of  those 
who  had  first  attempted  its  introduction  among  us,  afterwards  oper- 
ated to  discourage  capitalists  from  engaging  in  it. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  business  at  this  period  was  theoretical, 
without  practice  ; and  our  workmen  were  equally  deficient,  having 
but  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  mechanical  part  of  their 
profession.  The  metal  of  our  factories  was  inferior  in  quality  and 
strength,  yet  produced  from  the  finest  materials  and  by  the  most 
expensive  process  : — the  articles  we  manufactured  were  also  limit- 
ed in  quantity  to  one  half  of  what  ought  to  have  been  produced 
out  of  the  same  amount  of  materials,  yet  so  rude  and  shapeless  in 
their  appearance,  that  purchasers  seldom  could  be  found  if  a 
foreign  article  could  be  obtained.  During  the  war,  I became  inte- 
rested in  a factory  in  New  Jersey,  which  was  the  first  establish- 
ment that  continued  in  operation  for  any  number  of  years,  and 
which  afterwards  became  the  principal  school  of  instruction  to  the 
workmen  who  were  subsequently  employed  in  the  business. 

At  a later  period,  two  other  factories  were  established  ; and  were 
in  successful  operation,  until  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace,  when  they  were  compelled  to  suspend  business,  owing 
to  the  importation  of  the  foreign  article,  which  was  designedly 
sacrificed  at  auction  by  the  British  agents,  who  publicly  acknow- 
leged  at  the  time  that  they  were  instructed  to  sell  at  any  prices, 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  our  factories — a system  of  ruinous 
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competition,  which  they  were  but  too  well  enabled  to  pursue,  by 
the  liberal  protection  afforded  them  by  their  own  government, 
without  incurring  any  serious  loss  to  themselves. 

For  a number  of  years,  by  persevering  through  the  most  formi- 
dable difficulties,  l continued  my  establishment  with  indifferent 
success ; and  afterwards  located  it  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia, 
in  the  situation  just  described,  where  I could  give  it  my  personal 
attention  and  introduce  such  reforms  and  alterations  into  the  sys- 
tem, as  reason  and  experience  obviously  dictated  : confining  my 
operations  principally  to  the  common  articles  of  Glass  Ware  ; but 
with  occasional  encouragement  from  individuals  to  extend  it  to  the 
manufacture  of  every  description  of  Druggists’ and  Chemists’  ware. 

When  the  Tariff  of  1828  went  into  operation,  however,  a new 
era  of  prosperity  beamed  on  our  manufactures ; and  from  the 
impetus  thus  given  to  our  domestic  industry,  assisted  by  our  ad- 
vanced skill  and  improvement  in  the  art,  as  well  as  the  com- 
petition which  naturally  arose  among  the  numerous  manufactories 
that  then  sprang  into  existence,  caused  a decline  of  ten,  and  after- 
wards of  twenty  per  cent,  within  the  short  space  of  two  years.* 
Thus,  by  steady  perseverance  and  unremitting  labor,  we  eventually 
succeeded  in  counteracting  the  British  monopoly,  and  escaped  the 
extortion  of  their  exorbitant  prices — at  the  same  time  that  we 
were  enabled  to  place  on  a permanent  foundation,  the  unquestion- 
able superiority  and  prosperity  of  the  American  Manufacture  ; 
divested  of  the  immoral  adhesions  of  the  foreign  system,  and  the 
human  degradation  which  attends  their  serf-labor,  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  their  Lords  and  Capitalists. 

The  results  ofthe  establishment  of  this  system  at  Dyottville,  have 
been,  not  merely  of  a pecuniary  nature,  or  a public  benefit  to  trade. 
Among  its  most  pleasing  and  patriotic  and  benevolent  effects,  I 
number  the  moral,  intellectual  and  religious  exaltation  of  the 
workmen,  both  adults  and  apprentices : placing  them  on  the 
natural  scale  of  dignity  becoming  men  and  freemen,  with  an  equal 
right  to  happiness,  and  burdened  with  equal  responsibilities  to 
God  and  to  Society. 

Besides  the  Glass  Blowers  and  Apprentices,  about  two  hundred 
persons  are  variously  occupied  as  Teachers,  Superintendents 
Clerks,  Fire  tenders,  Wood  choppers,  Rosin  pounders,  Batch 
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makers,  Moulders,  Carters,  Blacksmiths,  Packers,  Carpenters,  Pot, 
and  Mould  makers,  Sand  washers,  Clay  pickers,  Bottle  grinders, 
Basket  Makers,  Wheelwrights,  Bricklayers,  Shoemakers,  Tailors, 
Farmers,  Baker,  Butcher,  Boat  and  Scowmen,  &c.  &c. 

From  fifteen  to  twenty  females  are  also  employed  in  cooking 
and  tailoring  ; in  the  duties  of  the  dairy  and  the  business  of  the 
laundress. 

The  females  occupy  sleeping  apartments  in  the  dwelling-house 
of  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  Dyott,  the  brother  of  the  proprietor  ; 
where  every  regard  to  morality,  decorum  and  piety  is  strictly  ob- 
served, and  mildly  enforced. 

The  unmarried  men  employed  in  the  establishment,  and  who 
board  with  the  proprietor,  have  their  chambers  apart  from  those 
of  the  apprentices,  in  a different  building  ; and  as  their  eating 
apartments  are  also  at  a distance  from  those  of  the  boys,  there 
is  consequently  no  communication  between  them  when  not  at 
work.  The  married  workmen  occupy  the  square  of  two-storied 
dwellings  already  described;  than  which  none  combine  more 
comfortable  accommodations  at  a more  moderate  rent-charge. 

The  Dormitory  for  the  boys  is  arranged  with  equal  regard  to 
health,  morals,  and  ventilation,  over  the  Church  and  School  Room  ; 
and  is  sufficiently  capacious  to  accommodate  one  hundred  and  fifty 
boys  with  their  teachers,  no  others  being  permitted  to  sleep  in 
them.  The  rooms  are  ample  enough  for  four  beds  in  each  cham- 
ber, with  two  boys  in  each  bed.  The  beds  and  bedding  are  clean 
and  comfortable ; and  correspond  to  the  changes  of  the  seasons. 
The  chambers  are  sufficiently  ventilated  and  salubrious.  Per- 
sonal cleanliness,  as  an  essential  element  of  health,  is  strictly  re- 
garded in  the  establishment.  For  this  purpose  a wash  koom  is 
provided,  on  the  ground  floor  of  a large  building,  constructed  for 
the  purpose,  into  which  the  water  is  introduced  from  a cistern, 
through  leaden  pipes  ; and  the  room  is  furnished  with  the  neces- 
sary conveniences  for  ablution.  In  the  cold  season  this  apartment 
is  heated  by  a large  stove,  in  which  coal  is  burnt. 

This  apartment  also  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a place  of  ren- 
dezvous, where  they  can  enjoy  themselves  without  restraint,  in 
those  ruder  and  more  noisy  sports,  that  contribute  as  much  to 
health  as  recreation ; but  which  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  make 
in  any  other  part  of  the  establishment. 
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Boys  from  six  and  seven  to  sixteen  years  of  age  are  engaged  as 
apprentices  ; and  being  generally  children  of  the  poorer  classes  ; 
many  of  them  orphans,  or  having  parents  unfit  or  unable  to  pro- 
vide them  with  instruction,  they  are,  when  received  into  the  esta- 
blishment, destitute  of  all  Education,  and  in  some  instances  of 
even  a knowledge  of  the  alphabet. 

The  Education  of  such  a mass  of  human  ignorance,  necessa- 
rily imposes  the  most  serious  duties  upon  the  proprietor,  as  to  the 
best  means  of  shedding  light  on  the  benighted  understanding,  and 
reforming  the  evil  passions  of  the  vicious  heart.  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  has  organized  a School  in  the  establishment,  under  the 
superintendence  of  a competent  teacher  ; with  two  assistants,  in 
which  the  boys  are  instructed  in  Reading,  Writing  and  Arithmetic; 
and  Grammar  classes  are  formed  for  those  who  desire  to  progress 
further  in  their  studies  ; but  his  principal  object  being  to  render 
them  useful  and  moral  beings  ; it  became  necessary  to  limit  their 
acquirements  to  such  knowledge  as  would  make  them  good  citizens, 
pious  Christians,  happy  men,  and  skilful  as  well  as  steady  workmen. 

A select  Library  is  also  provided  for  their  use,  replete  with 
useful  information,  and  desirable  knowledge  : but  it  is  in  contem- 
plation to  have  a more  large  and  miscellaneous  collection  of  read- 
ing than  it  now  embraces,  although  the  present  is  adequate  to  the 
object. 

Music,  as  a recreation,  is  one  of  the  most  innocent  and  pleasing 
that  ennobles  the  heart  of  man,  and  lifts  up  his  thoughts  to  celes- 
tial aspirations.  It  sweetens  toil ; and  gives  wings  to  weary  foot- 
ed time  ; and  used  as  a means  of  expressing  praise  to  the  great 
Author  of  our  being,  it  becomes  at  once  a duty  and  a pleasure  to 
indulge  in  its  enjoyments.  It  is  besides,  appropriate  to  the  young. 
Youth  delights  in  music  and  song  ; as  the  uncrushed  spirit  bounds 
into  hilarity,  and  innocent  joy  seeks  the  medium  of  melody,  to  give 
utterance  to  its  jocund  feelings.  I have,  therefore,  made  Music 
a prominent  part  of  my  factory  system  of  Education.  A consid- 
erable number  of  the  Apprentices  are  accordingly  instructed  in 
Sacred  Vocal  music,  in  which  many  have  already  made  considera- 
ble proficiency.  As  a source  of  amusement  and  recreation,  a re- 
gular Singing  School  is  opened  every  Thursday  Evening  in  the 
Chapel,  which  is  also  attended  by  many  visitors  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood and  city.  In  this  manner,  a passion  for  sacred  music, 
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religious  sentiments,  and  innocent  pleasure,  is  almost  impercepti- 
bly acquired  ; and  spontaneously  indulged  in  by  all,  as  a solace 
amidst  toil,  or  as  a vent  to  the  overflowing  feelings  of  the  heart.  In 
this  manner  too,  all  vile  and  obscene  songs,  have  been  superseded ; 
which,  in  former  times,  the  workmen  and  apprentices  were  accus- 
tomed to  indulge  in  when  at  their  labor.  Flutes  and  note  books, 
are  likewise  furnished  to  all  who  desire  to  learn  on  that  instru- 
ment. 

Recreation  between  the  hours  devoted  to  labor,  is  as  neces- 
sary to  health  and  happiness,  as  education  itself ; and  indeed  forms 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  proper  training  of  boys.  In  the 
long  days  of  summer,  the  hours  allotted  tor  play  and  diversion  are 
much  extended  ; when  the  whole  range  of  gymnastic  exercises 
are  freely  allowed  for  their  amusement.  For  this  purpose  a large 
field  immediately  adjoining  the  factory,  is  allotted  to  them  for  a 
play  ground ; where  they  amuse  themselves  in  shinney-parties, 
foot-ball,  sky-rocket,  and  other  gymnastic  exercises,  of  which  they 
are  fond,  or  that  they  may  happen  to  prefer;  as  no  restraint  is  im- 
posed on  these  innocent  diversions,  although  the  eye  of  an  in- 
structor is  at  all  times  upon  them. 

The  business  of  Glass  Blowing,  is  neither  oppressive,  nor  re- 
pulsive or  disgusting.  On  the  contrary,  the  labor  is  light ; every 
branch  of  the  business  is  pleasing,  and  no  part  taxes  the  physical 
powers  unduly  or  wears  away  the  constitution  or  spirits.  The 
mere  act  of  blowing,  does  not  cause  an  exertion  of  the  lungs ; the 
heat  of  the  furnaces  only  strikes  partially  and  for  a moment  on 
the  face,  and  habit  soon  renders  the  heat  imperceptible,  which  at 
all  times  is  perfectly  innoxious.  These  facts  are  established  by 
the  well-known  circumstance,  that  a boy  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  of  age,  with  no  appearance  of  robust  vigor,  can  blow  as 
much  work  as  a man ; earn  for  himself  as  much  overwork,  and 
experience  no  more  fatigue  at  the  furnace  than  a journeyman. 
The  outline  of  a day’s  employment  will  show  that  it  is  neither 
irksome,  oppressive,  nor  injurious. 

The  ringing  of  a bell  announces  to  all  the  hours  of  rising,  and 
of  labor — the  time  of  meals — of  cessation  from  labor — the  hour 
of  schooling,  and  other  periods  assigned  to  distinct  duties. 

The  first  bell  rings  at  daylight,  when  the  apprentices  and  work- 
men arise — wash  and  cleanse  themselves,  and  prepare  for  the  du- 
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ties  of  the  day ; care  being  taken  that  none  of  the  boys  neglect 
themselves  in  this  particular  requisite  of  health.  After  washing 
they  are  summoned  to  attend  prayers  in  the  school-room,  when 
they  repair  to  breakfast.  They  then  prepaie  for  work.  The  re- 
gular operation  of  blowing  commences  at  7 o’clock,  and  lasts  till 
12,  the  usual  dinner  hour  ; but  in  the  interval  a period  is  allowed 
for  rest,  during  which  a luncheon  of  crackers  is  furnished.  The 
afternoon  labor  commences  at  1 o’clock,  and  continues  till  6 ; be- 
tween which  hours  there  is  also  a period  for  rest,  when  biscuit  is 
again  handed  round  as  a refreshment.  The  day’s  labor  having 
terminated,  they  are  required  to  wash  and  cleanse  themselves,  after 
which  they  eat  supper,  and  are  allowed  a short  time  for  play  pre- 
vious to  attending  the  school,  which  opens  and  closes  with  prayer 
and  singing;  the  latter  of  which  they  perform  to  general  admira- 
tion, and  in  a manner  as  interesting  and  touching  as  becomes 
their  peculiar  condition.  At  half  past  8 o’clock  the  smaller  boys 
retire  to  their  sleeping  chambers,  the  elder  ones  preferring  to  re- 
main up  till  half  past  9,  occupying  themselves  in  various  diver- 
sions, improvements  and  studies,  such  as  reading,  drawing,  flute- 
playing, and  other  rational  means  of  pleasure,  from  which  they  are 
only  interrupted  by  the  last  bell  as  it  chimes  the  close  of  that  day. 
At  half-past  nine  the  gates  are  closed,  the  watchman  takes  his 
stand  and  all  retire  to  rest ; undisturbed  by  brawl,  riot  or  tumult, 
for  no  spirits  or  alcohol  is  admitted  into  the  factory  ; and  idleness 
is  banished  by  labor  during  the  day,  and  by  education  and  religion 
during  the  night. 

A well  organized  factory  must  not  only  consult  the  morals  but 
the  health  of  its  inmates,  in  order  to  secure  its  comfort,  produc- 
tiveness and  well  being.  The  Apprentices  in  such  an  establish- 
ment as  professes  to  elevate  man  from  a degraded  to  a rational 
state  of  labor,  must  not  only  be  well  clothed  and  well  lodged,  and 
well  educated,  but  well  fed.  An  important  part  of  the  economy  of 
Dyottville  consists  in  the  goodness  of  its  provisions.  Boys  to  enjoy 
health  and  vigor  must  be  well  fed.  At  Dyottville  their  provision  con- 
sists of  good  wheat  bread,  the  same  as  is  consumed  in  the  family  of 
the  proprietor  himself.  Good  butter,  beef,  mutton,  veal  and  pork, 
are  furnished,  together  with  potatoes,  turnips,  and  the  usual  culinery 
vegetables.  At  the  appropriate  season  poultry  is  also  supplied — 
soup  only  occasionally  ; roast  beef  being  the  principal  meat,  as  it 
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is  in  general  preferred  by  all,  or  the  greater  part.  Nor  are  the  minor 
accompaniments  of  pies,  puddings,  stewed  and  baked  apples,  &c., 
denied  or  withheld. 

The  eldest  boys  only  are  generally  supplied  with  meat  three 
times  a day,  experience  having  proved  that  when  furnished  to  the 
younger  ones  indiscriminately,  it  produced  too  much  fulness  of 
habit.  The  teachers  preside  at  the  tables  to  carve  and  preserve 

order. 

At  breakfast  they  are  supplied  with  coffee  as  a beverage,  and 
at  supper  with  tea  and  boiled  milk,  together  with  appropriate  re- 
lishes and  condiments  of  sausages,  fish,  puddings,  cheese,  &c.  va- 
ried according  to  the  season. 

No  restriction  is  placed  on  the  quantity  of  food  supplied  or  con- 
sumed, the  tables  being  at  all  seasons  abundantly  furnished,  and 
the  boys  allowed  to  sit  until  appetite  grows  into  satiety  by  what 
it  feeds  on.  In  fine  their  living  is  of  a good  and  substantial  kind, 
always  yielding  satisfaction,  and  on  no  occasion  exciting  com- 
plaint. 

The  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  holidays  are  kept  by  them  with 
the  usual  festivity,  the  luxuries  peculiar  to  those  festivals  being 
supplied  to  them  in  profusion.  On  Christmas  day  of  last  year, 
forty  fat  turkies  and  forty-eight  plumb-puddings  vanished  before 
the  well  excited  appetites  of  these  young  sons  of  industry. 

Proper  and  effectual  precautions  are  taken  on  a systematic  plan 
to  secure  to  each  boy  his  appropriate  and  comfortable  clothing. 
This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a Wardrobe  and  Dressing  rooms. 
The  Wardrobe  consists  of  a chamber  divided  off  into  separate 
compartments  or  pigeon  holes,  which  are  numbered  from  one  up- 
wards, or  marked  with  the  boy’s  name.  This  apartment  adjoins 
the  dressing  room;  and  as  each  boy  has  a particular  number  allot- 
ted to  him,  corresponding  to  which  his  clothes  are  marked, 
no  mistake  can  occur,  for  the  Principal  Teacher  gives  out  the 
change  of  garments  to  each  boy  in  the  dressing  room,  which  com- 
municates by  a window  to  the  wardrobe,  receiving  the  soiled 
clothing  in  return  for  the  clean  garments.  No  person  but  the 
teacher  is  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  wardrobe,  which  thus 
ensures  undisturbed  order  and  regularity.  Were  they  permitted 
to  select  for  themselves,  the  greatest  confusion,  waste,  and  even 
quarrelling  would  be  the  consequences. — It  also  cuts  off  the  temp- 
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tation  to  sell  their  garments,  or  to  elope  ; as  they  never  have  a 
single  change  in  their  own  possession.  Besides  this,  the  disci- 
pline of  order  extended  even  to  their  garments,  produces  a sensible 
effect  on  their  minds  and  habits  ; inducing  them  to  take  more 
care  of  their  clothing,  and  to  pay  deference  and  respect  to  all  those 
minor  regulations  which  are  so  indispensable  to  harmony  and  econo- 
my, in  extensive  establishments  of  a similar  kind. 

Moral  regulations  and  methodical  arrangements  would  however 
amount  to  very  little,  if  not  enforced  by  the  impressive  exercises 
of  devotion,  and  the  solemn  ordinances  of  religion.  Attached  to 
the  School  House,  I have  caused  to  be  constructed  a Chapel,  in 
which  Divine  Worship  is  performed  three  times  on  every  Sabbath, 
and  once  in  the  course  of  the  week,  on  every  Wednesday  evening. 
Worship  is  open  to  all  who  choose  to  attend  ; and  the  people  from 
the  neighbourhood  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege,  as  well  as 
the  workmen  and  their  families.  One  side  of  the  Chapel  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  boys  exclusively  ; whose  silver  voices  swell  the 
melodious  Hymn  to  their  Creator  in  beautiful,  touching  and  sub- 
lime symphony. 

In  respect  to  the  work  of  the  establishment,  the  gradations  of 
labor  are  proportioned  to  the  tenderness  of  age  ; for  it  would  be 
cruel  to  condemn  a boy  of  seven  years  old  to  the  same  task  allot- 
ted to  the  lad  of  sixteen!  Accordingly,  when  first  engaged,  the 
younger  boys  are  put  to  learn  the  Wicker  Work  ; as  well  to  af- 
ford them  a light  task  proportioned  to  their  strength  and  years,  as 
to  give  them  a trade  or  employment  distinct  from  Glass  Blowing, 
should  any  unforseen  evils  deprive  them  of  that  means  of  earning 
a living. 

The  Wicker  Work  is  light,  pleasant,  and  adapted  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  boys  ; and  consists  in  covering  demijohns,  or  bottles  with 
baskets  made  of  fine  willow  ; which  they  here  pass  through  all  its 
manipulations,  preparatory  to  working  it  round  the  bottles  ; which 
they  perform  with  a facility  and  neatness  truly  surprising,  and  well 
calculated  to  excite  the  most  pleasing  reflections,  on  this  happy 
application  of  youthful  labor  to  the  useful  purposes  of  life  ; which 
at  the  same  time  that  it  rescues  the  poor  orphan  boy  from  the  habits 
of  profligacy,  which  he  would  probably  contract,  if  exposed  to  the 
temptations  of  an  idle  life  of  vagrancy,  or  petty  theft ; secures 
him  the  chance  of  rising,  according  to  the  bent  of  his  genius,  to 
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future  usefulness,  or  pre-eminent  distinction.  Whilst  at  their 
pleasing  task,  they  frequently  raise  the  heart-cheering  song,  in 
which  all  join  in  full  chorus — mirthful,  innocent  and  happy  ; safe 
from  the  winter’s  blast,  and  hunger’s  pinching  pang.  A little 
boy  of  seven  years  old,  will  construct  the  wicker  work  of  a demi- 
john, with  as  much  neatness  as  a veteran  journeyman  of  fifty  ! 

The  smallest  boys  are  kept  in  the  wicker-shop  till  they  are  suf- 
ficiently grown,  and  vigorous  enough  to  enter  into  the  Glass  Fac- 
tories. This  branch  of  industry  is  far  from  being  laborious,  even 
to  the  most  delicate  constitutions ; and  besides  the  advantage  it 
possesses  as  a distinct  trade,  to  which  they  can  have  recourse  at 
any  future  period  ; it  enables  them  to  acquire  early  habits  of  in- 
dustry, and  application  to  business  ; for  the  slightest  inattention 
or  idleness,  from  the  nature  of  the  work,  is  here  immediately  de- 
tected, and  instantly  exposed  ; and  invariably  subjects  the  delin- 
quent to  the  heaviest  punishment  that  human  invention  can  in- 
flict upon  him,  and  the  most  insupportable  of  all  reproofs — to  wit : 
the  ridicule  of  his  companions,  to  which  is  superadded  the  rebukes 
of  the  foreman. 

Those  boys  who  are  advanced  in  this  branch,  have  certain  tasks 
assigned  them,  and  are  allowed  for  all  they  do  over  and  above 
this.  As  the  tasks  are  easy,  those  who  are  industrious  can  al- 
ways secure  a small  sum  placed  to  their  credit  at  the  end  of  every 
week,  to  be  used  as  a stimulus  to  labor  as  already  stated. 

That  a Medical  Department  should  be  attached  to  so  extensive 
a factory,  is  what  might  naturally  be  expected  from  the  common 
considerations  of  humanity.  Accordingly,  an  Apothecary  and 
Surgical  Shop  is  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  the  establishment,  with 
every  requisite  that  sickness  or  accidents  may  call  into  use.  This 
branch  of  the  factory  is  under  the  regular  care  of  a competent  phy- 
sician, who  prescribes  and  orders  the  necessary  medicines  to  the 
sick  inmates.  A necessary  adjunct  of  this  Department  is  a Sick 
Room  for  invalids,  furnished  with  a stove  and  every  appurtenance 
ot  comfort  and  convenience.  An  elderly  female  employed  in  the 
establishment  is  also  attached  to  it,  who  acts  in  the  capacity  of 
Nurse,  under  the  direction  of  the  Physician.  It  is  seldom  how- 
ever that  the  services  of  either  are  brought  into  requisition;  as  the 
nature  ot  the  work  is  not  attended  with  any  peril  of  accidents, 
and  is  totally  devoid  of  noxious  influence  on  the  health  : be- 
sides that,  the  locality  is  remarkable  for  its  salubrity. 
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The  deleterious  influence  of  blowing  glass  upon  the  health  of 
the  workmen,  has  however  been  so  often  suggested,  that  it  merits 
a passing  remark.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  business  was  an 
unhealthy  one,  from  the  excessive  heat  of  the  furnaces,  the  labo- 
rious exercise  of  the  lungs,  and  the  pernicious  fumes  arising  from 
the  poisonous  nature  of  the  lead  and  arsenic  that  enter  into  the 
composition  of  glass.  To  this  vague  supposition,  it  is  sufficient 
to  reply,  that  Glass  Blowers  are  not  subject  to  any  diseases  pro- 
duced by  the  operation  of  those  poisonous  substances.  They  live 
as  long  as  the  generality  of  men ; are  liable  to  none  of  those  maladies 
which  are  called  professional  or  diseases  of  trades — and  are  found 
to  be  as  healthy  and  robust  as  any  other  class  of  operatives.  The 
instance  of  a consumptive  Glass  Blower  is  so  very  rare  that  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  exertion  of  blowing  does  not,  by  giving  a 
slight  and  healthy  expansion  to  the  chest  and  lungs,  add  vigor 
and  energy  to  the  whole  frame. 

Besides  this  experience  of  a fact,  the  nature  of  the  operation 
precludes  any  suspicion  of  the  kind.  The  entire  change  and  de- 
composition of  the  deleterious  substances  employed,  prevent  the 
disengagement  of  any  hurtful  vapors  ; and  were  it  otherwise, 
the  construction  of  the  furnaces  and  cones,  would  prevent  the  es- 
cape of  the  smallest  vapor  into  the  Glass  Factory  ; besides  that, 
the  melting  of  the  materials  into  glass  is  always  performed  during 
the  night,  after  the  blowers  have  retired. 

As  it  respects  the  heat  of  the  furnaces  upon  the  health  of  the 
workmen,  the  supposition  of  deleterious  influence  is  equally  fal. 
lacious.  The  heat  of  the  sun  endured  by  Bricklayers,  Carpenters, 
and  out-door  laborers,  is  far  more  oppressive.  In  glass  blowing, 
the  principal  part  of  the  body  has  to  endure  no  action  from  the 
fires.  The  glare  and  heat  causes  a stranger  when  approaching 
close  to  the  furnace  to  shield  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  that  organ 
being  so  delicate  as  to  be  the  first  affected  by  the  heat.  Yet  I 
never  knew  a glass  blower  become  blind,  or  have  diseased  or  weak 
eyes ; or  what  would  be  the  most  probable  effect,  if  at  all  inju- 
rious, inflamed  ones. 

In  fine,  there  is  no  little  community  of  equal  numbers,  more 
wholly  exempt  from  sickness  and  disease  than  the  inmates  of 
Dyottville  ; which  even  during  the  Cholera  escaped  the  pesti- 
lence ; and  that  during  a period  of  twelve  years  has  numbered  but 
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one  death ; and  that  a boy,  who  expired  of  original  malconforma- 
tion  of  the  brain  and  head.  This  will  appear  almost  providential, 
when  it  is  considered  that  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three 
hundred  beings,  constantly  board  and  lodge  within  the  esta- 
blishment. 

The  strict  observance  of  Temperance,  in  respect  to  the  total 
exclusion  of  Spiritous  liquors,  no  doubt  contributes  to  this  plea- 
sing and  beneficial  result.  To  forward  and  promote  this  desirable 
reformation  of  habits,  I have  instituted  in  the  Establishment  a 
Temperance  Society;  originally  intended  for  the  exclusive  benefit 
of  the  persons  employed  in  the  factory,  but  which  has  been  since 
joined  by  numbers  of  reputable  citizens ; and  now  promises  to 
become  very  diffusive  in  its  useful  and  salutary  influence.  A 
large  number  of  the  workmen  and  apprentices  are  members.  Its 
meetings,  which  are  frequent,  are  held  in  the  Chapel;  and  ad- 
dresses are  occasionally  delivered  to  discourage  and  abolish  the 
use  of  Alcoholic,  and  other  inebriating  beverage. 

The  exercises  and  discipline  peculiar  to  the  Sabbath,  in  so 
large  and  responsible  an  Establishment,  will  of  course  vary  in  es- 
sential particulars,  from  those  of  the  working  days  of  the  week : 
else,  to  little  purpose  would  be  all  the  efforts  of  the  proprietor, 
to  elevate  the  character  of  the  working  man,  and  endow  him  with 
the  feelings  and  attributes  of  a rational  and  moral  being. 

On  Sundays,  more  time  being  required  for  washing,  and  chang- 
ing their  garments,  the  breakfast  hour  is  later  than  on  other 
mornings.  At  8 o’clock  the  proprietor  arrives  on  the  place,  when 
the  boys  are  all  assembled  in  the  school  room,  and  the  exercises 
of  the  day  commence  with  singing  and  prayer.  After  this,  they 
are  all  permitted  to  make  known  to  him  any  complaints  touching 
their  condition,  and  to  state  all  grievances  endured,  or  evils  suf- 
fered ; which  if  they  are  discovered  to  exist,  are  as  speedily  re- 
dressed as  they  are  promptly  disclosed.  The  Teachers  on  the 
other  hand,  report  any  misconduct,  which  may  have  taken  place 
on  the  part  of  the  boys,  for  which  they  are  variously  punished  or 
reproved,  according  to  the  grade  of  their  offences  : some  by  being 
compelled  to  sit  in  church  in  their  working  clothes ; or  not  per- 
mitting them  to  visit  their  friends  in  the  customary  rotation — 
prohibiting  them  from  leaving  the  premises  on  short  excursions 
of  pleasure;  or,  on  the  part  of  the  younger  boys,  withholding 
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from  them  the  usual  rewards,  which  are  bestowed  on  them  foy 
good  behaviour,  on  Sundays,  the  punishment  in  all  cases  being  of 
a moral  character,  and  far  more  pungent  and  effectual  than  physi- 
cal chastisement. 

After  the  disclosure  of  their  grievances,  they  are  engaged  in 
School  Exercises,  till  within  a quarter  of  an  hour  of  the  commence- 
ment of  Church  worship ; the  teachers  being  increased  by  an  ad- 
ditional number  from  the  proprietor’s  family,  who  spend  their 
Sundays  at  the  Factory.  Church  having  ended,  they  retire  to  the 
School  room,  where  the  roll  is  called. 

Half  an  hour's  singing  in  the  school  room  precedes  the  Af- 
ternoon and  Evening  worship,  which  occupies  but  a brief  time. 
Those  boys  who  have  friends  or  relatives  residing  in  the  city,  are 
allowed  to  visit  them  on  Sundays  in  rotation,  when  they  have  not 
forfeited  that  privilege  by  mail  conduct ; a species  of  punishment 
the  more  exemplary,  because  it  proclaims  to  their  friends  the 
cause  of  their  absence.  The  period  of  absence  is  limited  from 
noon  till  supper  time.  To  stimulate  the  smaller  boys  to  exem- 
plary conduct,  they  are  treated  in  the  afternoon  with  those  little 
presents  that  are  so  captivating  to  the  infant  mind,  consisting  of 
sweetmeats,  apples,  and  other  desirable  rarities,  in  which  the  older 
ones  are  also  permitted  to  partake.  The  Evening  service  termi- 
nates at  8 o’clock,  and  at  9 they  are  all  dismissed  to  their  slumbers. 

Such  are  the  principal  rules,  laws  and  regulations  which  I have 
introduced  with  all  desirable  success  into  the  establishment  of 
Dyottville,  for  the  government  and  o'iscipline  of  the  apprentices  and 
boys  whose  future  destiny  depends  so  essentially  on  their  present 
management.  It  will  be  observed,  from  the  details  already  spread 
before  the  reader,  that  the  system  of  discipline  I have  adopted, 
has  reference  to  reason,  persuasion,  habit  and  self-interest,  rather 
than  to  the  infliction  of  actual  pain  or  corporeal  suffering.  Com- 
mencing early  to  instil  good  habits,  instead  of  permitting  bad  ones 
to  be  formed  in  their  minds ; the  difficulty  of  exacting  obedience 
to  established  rules,  if  not  wholly  overcome,  is  so  obviated,  as  to 
render  the  task  of  subordination,  not  only  comparatively  easy  to 
the  master,  but  a real  enjoyment  of  pleasure  to  the  pupil.  The 
principle,  or  rather  instinct  of  activity,  in  the  minds  of  youth,  calls 
for  and  demands  perpetual  employment.  This  passion  for  occu- 
pation being  attended  with  curiosity,  they  are  as  naturally  dis- 
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posed  to  learn , as  they  are  anxious  to  be  employed.  It  is  as  easy 
therefore,  to  instruct  them  in  a trade,  as  it  is  to  initiate  them  in  a 
game  of  sports;  and  there  exists  no  more  difficulty  in  causing  them 
to  form  good  habits,  than  permitting  them  to  contract  bad  ones. 
The  chief  point  is,  to  allow  their  instinctive  selfishness,  and  other 
natural  passions,  connected  with  self-interest,  such  as  pride, 
shame,  and  the  desire  of  distinction,  to  have  a free  and  unre- 
strained operation  ; taking  care  to  give  them  a direction  to  the  no- 
blest point  of  moral  culture.  For  example,  the  passion  for  music, 
is  natural  to  us  all;  and  all  boys  delight  in  singing ; and  they  will 
learn  to  sing  a hymn,  as  easily  as  to  carol  an  obscene  song.  We 
are  all  fond  of  dress ; and  let  a boy  see  that  he  can  by  exemplary 
conduct,  array  himself  in  better  garments  than  his  fellows,  and  the 
noble  incentive  will  produce  the  happiest  fruits.  As  it  respects 
the  preservation  of  their  health,  an  enlightened  self-interest  in  the 
proprietor,  will  always  induce  him  to  clothe  and  feed  them  well ; 
for  it  is  more  profitable  to  him,  to  have  the  boys  at  work,  produ- 
cing a profit,  than  to  have  them  extended  on  sick-beds,  where  they 
are  only  a burden  and  an  expense.  The  plan  of  allotting  them 
the  savings  of  their  over-work,  has  likewise  a powerful  influence 
on  their  spirit  of  independence,  and  the  emulation  of  doing  well 
beyond  the  actions  of  their  workmates.  The  very  idea  of  property, 
rescues  the  mind  of  the  youthful  laborer  from  the  shame  and  dread 
of  a seivile  bondage.  When  he  sees  and  feels  that  his  labor  pro- 
duces something  that  he  calls  his  own,  the  sweetest  of  all  human 
sensations — he  immediately  becomes  elevated  in  the  scale  of  be- 
ing; and  rises  to  a higher  motive  and  more  unwavering  principle 
of  action. 

I have  laid  peculiar  stress  upon  this  matter  of  instructing  boys 
in  factory  duties,  so  as  to  combine  moral  effects  and  principles 
with  skill  and  industry  in  manual  labor  ; because  I feel  convinced 
that  this  is  the  great  Seminal  point  of  prosperity  to  American 
Manufactures;  from  which  factories  of  all  kinds  can  be  diffused 
throughout  our  unbounded  country,  free  from  all  those  taints,  and 
exempt  from  all  those  miseries,  with  which  we  connect  the  idea 
of  their  existence  in  Europe.  To  demonstrate,  by  actual  opera- 
tion, that  such  a system  is  practicable,  must  be  admitted  as  no  in- 
considerable achievement;  and  as  one  which  fully  warrants  the 
importance  attached  to  it,  and  justifies  the  details  which  its  expo- 
sition has  necessarily  evolved. 
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The  conclusion  may  readily  be  formed  of  the  immense  amount 
of  work,  which  must  result  from  the  continued  and  unremitting 
labor  of  so  many  hundred  hands  ; but  a more  correct  opinion  may 
be  obtained  from  an  enumeration  of  the  quantity  of  material  con- 
sumed in  the  establishment  at  Dyottville.  The  following  is  a list 
of  the  material  expended ; which,  however,  has  recently  been  in- 
creased to  a larger  amount  by  an  additional  furnace  erected  since 
this  table  was  made  out 

120  Tons  Red  Lead, 

185  “ Pot  and  Pearl  Ashes, 

680  “ Sand, 

2,300  Bushels  Lime, 

1.550  “ Salt, 

15.000  Barrels  Rosin  for  fuel, 

1,800  Cords  Pine  and  Oak  Wood, 

120  Tons  Pot  Clay, 

20.000  Bricks, 

380  Cubic  feet  Sand  Stone, 

12  Tons  Wrought  Iron  for  Pipes  and  Tools, 

1,200  Bushels  Virginia  Coal, 

150,000  Feet  Box  Boards, 

5,500  Flour  Barrels, 

110  Tons  Packing  Hay, 

1,800  lbs.  Cut  Nails, 

280  “ Beeswax. 

In  the  manufacture  of  these  materials,  nearly  all  the  mechanical 
arts  and  trades  are  incidentally  brought  into  action ; as  it  requires 
the  constant  work  of  any  trade  to  supply  the  demands  of  the 
Glass  Factory.  Thus  the  Blacksmith's  Shop,  attached  to  the  esta- 
blishment, in  which  are  three  forges,  is  kept  unceasingly  busy,  by 
the  manufacture  and  repair  of  the  blowing  pipes,  and  other  im- 
plements used  in  the  factory ; besides  other  work  that  necessarily 
grows  out  of  so  extensive  a concern.  Here  the  sledge  hammer 
and  the  file  are  in  constant  action : and  several  workmen  find  it 
difficult  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand  on  their  labor. 

A Turner's  Shop  for  turning  in  brass,  ivory,  wood,  and  steel, 
adjoins  the  Smithery  ; the  workmen  in  which  are  expert ; and  the 
business  skilfully  and  expeditiously  performed. 

The  Carpenter’s  shop  is  an  indispensable  adjunct;  and  finds 
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incessant  calls  for  its  labor  in  almost  every  variety  of  mode  ; from 
the  manufacture  of  a package  box,  to  the  erection  of  a dwelling ; 
or  the  necessary  repairs  of  so  extensive  a concern. 

Of  equal  utility,  and  liable  to  the  same  increasing  demands  on 
its  industry,  is  the  shop  of  the  Shoemaker  ; where  all  the  boots 
and  shoes  used  in  the  establishment  are  made  and  repaired;  and 
where  several  mechanics  are  kept  in  constant  employment. 

A Tailoring  department  is  also  attached  to  the  factory  ; which 
supplies  the  boys’  garments,  and  does  the  work  called  for  in  that 
line,  among  the  numerous  inmates  of  the  establishment. 

The  Bakeev  is  always  in  demand,  where  labor  begets  appetite, 
and  digestion  promotes  health.  The  bread  is  equal  to  any  made 
in  the  city ; of  the  sweetest  flavor  and  most  substantial  kind. 

A W heel- W eight  Shop  is  also  kept  busy,  where  several  joui- 
neymen  are  employed  ; besides  many  other  departments,  all  having 
a closer  or  more  remote  connexion  with  the  main  design  of  the 
establishment,  in  the  natural  scale  of  mechanical  dependence. 

The  manufacture  of  the  Glass  commences  with  the  mixture 
and  other  processes  through  which  the  materials  pass,  previously 
to  their  being  deposited  in  the  pots  for  fusing,  an  opeiation  that 
is  performed  at  night,  during  the  absence  of  the  blowers.  The 
Fuenace  occupies  the  centre  of  a large  building:  in  which  fur- 
nace, apertures  are  made  to  lead  to  the  pots  of  melted  glass,  into 
which  the  blower  dips  his  blow-pipe,  round  the  end  of  which  he 
gathers  the  glass  in  sufficient  quantity  for  his  purpose;  when  he 
applies  his  mouth  to  the  other  end,  and  having  expanded  the  glass 
to  a proper  size  by  blowing  it  into  a globular  or  spherical  form, 
he  then  drops  or  thrusts  it  into  a mould  or  matrice,  to  which  it 
becomes  shaped  by  further  inflation.  The  bottle  or  vial,  still  re- 
maining at  the  end  of  the  pipe,  is  then  transferred  from  the  mould, 
and  by  a sleight  peculiar  to  the  workmen,  is  parted  from  the  pipe. 
All  this  is  but  the  work  of  a moment.  The  pipe  is  now  pressed 
against  the  bottom  of  the  article,  to  which  the  latter  adheres,  and 
is  then  thrust  through  the  orifice  or  opening  into  the  furnace, 
where  it  is  held  till  the  neck  part  becomes  softened  by  the  heat, 
when  the  workman  gives  it  the  finishing  touch  by  forming  the  lip 
or  ring.  The  operation  is  now  completed  by  detaching  it  from 
the  pipe,  when  a boy  in  attendance  immediately  removes  it  on  the 
ond  of  an  iron  rod  that  has  been  previously  heated,  to  the  an- 
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nealing  oven,  where  it  is  gradually  cooled  or  tempered  to  its  pro- 
per state,  this  last  process  being  necessary  to  prevent  the  biittle 
material  from  splitting  into  a thousand  fragments.  The  whole 
operation  of  blowing  is  performed  with  the  greatest  rapidity.  It 
seems  to  be  accomplished  in  a few  seconds  by  an  expert  workman, 
and  is  a neat,  facile,  and  beautiful  manipulation. 

Some  of  the  furnaces  are  heated  by  Pine  Wood  split  into  small 
pieces,  and  others  by  Rosin.  The  splitting  and  drying  of  the 
wood  in  the  ovens,  forms  a very  considerable  business,  for  all  the 
moisture  must  be  extracted  from  that  portion  of  it  used  in  melting 
the  materials  into  Glass.  Each  furnace  requires  a man  to  be  con- 
stantly supplying  it  with  wood  or  rosin  to  feed  the  glowing  mass 
that  burns  before  him.  From  this  and  all  other  servile  work  of 
the  factory  the  apprentices  are  excluded,  the  labor  being  perform- 
ed solely  by  hired  men,  employed  for  the  purpose. 

The  fires  in  the  furnaces  are  never  allowed  to  go  down,  unless 
the  furnaces  are  burnt  out,  which  sometimes  does  not  happen  for 
years.  Thus,  they  are  perpetually  fed  night  and  day,  with  none 
but  accidental  intermissions,  for  were  they  permitted  to  subside, 
the  melting  pots  would  crack  and  a serious  amount  of  damage 
would  be  the  consequence,  as  the  benches  and  interior  of  the  fur- 
naces would  break  down,  and  could  not  be  repaired  or  rebuilt 
under  several  months. 

The  moulds  for  forming  the  various  size  bottles,  vials,  jars,  &c. 
are  manufactured  in  a separate  department  of  the  factory  ; as  well 
as  the  melting  pots,  in  the  formation  of  which  skill  and  nicety 
are  both  brought  into  requisition.  The  picking,  grinding,  and 
mixing  of  the  clay,  preparatory  to  forming  it  into  these  articles, 
is  an  extensive  business  in  itself;  and  gives  employment  to  many 
hands. 

A separate  and  detached  shop  is  allotted  to  almost  every  dis- 
tinct branch  of  this  multifarious  and  complicated  business  ; which 
moves  with  all  the  harmony  of  system,  that  reduces  it  at  once  to 
simplicity  and  order. 

At  a very  early  period  of  my  operations,  I perceived  that  the 
advantages  of  a Farm,  and  the  products  of  Agriculture,  would 
materially  facilitate  and  perfect  the  new  system , which  I had  pro- 
jected ; but  it  was  not  until  within  a few  years  ago,  that  I was 
enabled  to  add  to  the  factory,  an  adjoining  farm  of  three  hundred 
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acres,  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  my  brother,  a prac- 
tical and  skilful  farmer.  On  this  plantation,  a Dairy  of  forty  cows 
supplies  the  establishment  with  abundance  of  milk,  cream  and 
butter  ; besides  the  requisite  vegetables,  grain,  beef,  pork,  poultry 
and  all  those  incidental  supplies  that  stock  the  farm-yard , and 
so  essentially  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  the  Family  of  Dyott- 
ville, where  equality,  decorum,  and  virtue,  create  the  firmest  ties 
of  brotherly  love  and  efficient  co-operation. 

This  extensive  farm  adjoins  the  Glass  Factory  on  the  north  ; 
beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  enjoying  a salu- 
brious atmosphere,  and  well  calculated  to  enhance  the  comforts  of 
the  inmates  of  the  Establishment ; not  only  by  furnishing  so  large 
an  amount  of  the  various  comforts  that  its  cultivation  yields,  in 
modes  and  quantities  not  easily  to  be  procured  from  other  sources ; 
but  also  on  account  of  that  healthful  and  untainted  atmosphere, 
which  the  unobstructed  breeze  from  the  green  fields  of  the  country 
secures  to  a large  factory.  This  latter  consideration  of  health 
alone,  would  render  the  adjacent  farm  an  indispensable  accompa- 
niment to  a social  establishment  of  labor,  such  as  Dyottville. 

An  extensive  Dairy  is  in  itself  an  important  adjunct  of  a well 
arranged  factory,  in  which  Health  is  considered  one  of  the  princi- 
pal and  primary  elements  of  its  prosperity.  The  article  Milk  is 
generally  craved  by  boys  from  an  instinctive  taste  ; and  forms  one 
of  the  most  wholesome  and  nutritious  species  of  pabulum,  always 
acceptable,  never  refused,  and  frequently  desired  in  preference 
to  other  nourishment. 

In  the  Summer  season,  too,  the  opportunities  offered  to  the  boys 
of  observing  the  various  operations  of  husbandry,  and  the  arts  of 
the  Agriculturist;  are  well  calculated  to  implant  in  the  mind 
that  taste  for  rural  occupation,  which  forms  at  once  the  safeguard 
of  virtue  and  the  guaranty  of  industry.  It  yet  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered how  far  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  could  be  advantageously 
combined,  on  systematic  principles,  with  the  labors  of  the  Glass 
Factory  and  Wicker  making  ; but  it  has  occurred  to  the  proprie- 
tor as  an  eligible  and  desirable  association  of  labor,  equally  con- 
ducive to  the  interest  of  both  parties,  and  not  less  a fortunate  ac- 
quirement for  the  apprentice,  than  a lucrative  arrangement  for  the 
proprietor.  This  union,  at  present,  is  found  to  be  an  actual  and 
decided  advantage. 
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On  the  Farm,  the  greatest  portion  of  the  meat  consumed  in  the 
establishment  is  raised  or  fattened,  and  slaughtered.  Poultry  is 
raised  in  profusion — an  extensive  piggery  is  kept,  and  every  con- 
venience and  abundance  is  there  to  be  found,  which  its  proximity 
to  the  Factory  makes  so  desirable,  as  well  to  the  inmates  as  to  the 
proprietor. 

Long  observation  has  impressed  the  proprietor  with  a convic- 
tion of  the  happy  influence  of  rural  locality  upon  the  inmates  of 
an  extensive  factory ; the  mere  idea  of  which  seems  favorable  to 
that  elasticity  of  the  spirits,  whieh  is  so  large  an  ingredient  in  hap- 
piness, as  well  as  so  essential  an  item  in  health,  activity,  vigor  and 
industry.  Nor  can  this  consideration  be  estimated  too  highly  ; in 
the  analysis  of  the  economy  of  so  extensive  a concern. 

The  Establishment,  or  enclosure  of  Dyottville  presents  to  the 
eye  of  the  spectator,  nothing  of  that  exterior  splendor  which  a 
superficial  idea  of  the  subject  would  attach  to  what  an  eminent 
Statesman  has  designated  as  “ the  Palaces  of  the  Poor.”  A sim- 
ple and  plain  exterior  in  all  things,  best  comports  with  that  in- 
trinsic merit,  which  constitutes  the  jewel  of  life.  The  proprietor 
has  been  more  solicitous  to  garnish  the  minds  and  characters  of 
his  people,  than  to  embellish  the  edifices  in  which  they  prosecute 
their  laudable  industry. 

The  area  of  Dyottville  Factories,  includes  a variety  of  plain  and 
substantial  buildings,  adapted  in  every  respect  to  their  different 
purposes.  There  are  to  be  seen  five  Glass  Factories,  with  their 
appendant  annealing  ovens,  and  ovens  for  drying  wood  attached 
to  them.  Two  packing  houses — a Cutting  or  Grinding  Shop  in 
which  the  stoppers  of  bottles  are  ground  to  an  air-excluding  fine- 
ness— a Batch  house  for  mixing  the  materials  that  compose  the 
glass — a Mill  house  for  grinding  these  materials  by  horse  power — 
a Smothery— a Carpenter’s  shop — a Wheelwright’s  shop— a Cooper’s 
shop — and  a Turner’s  shop  : also  a Pot  house  and  Clay  house,  with 
grinding  mills  and  burning  ovens  attached. 

In  the  centre  of  the  yard  is  a large  Mansion  house,  which  is  oc- 
cupied as  a dwelling  by  the  brother  of  the  proprietor,  who  acts  as 
Superintendent,  and  his  family.  Other  mansions,  also  within  the 
enclosure,  are  occupied  by  the  chief  Clerk  and  Teachers. 

The  Chapel  is  a neat  house  of  Worship,  built  after  the  usual 
manner  ; an  unostentatious  temple  consecrated  to  the  unpretending 
worship  of  the  living  God.  , 
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There  is  also  a large  range  of  Stablery,  a Hay  barn,  and  sheds 
and  outhouses.  The  Wharves  and  Docks  are  new,  and  are  built 
in  a very  solid  and  substantial  manner. 

The  number  of  buildings  within  the  enclosure,  amount  altoge- 
ther to  about  fifty  ; some  of  which  are  spacious  and  ample,  and 
none  contracted  into  spaces  too  small  for  health  or  convenience. 

A further  detail  of  the  system  of  moral  labor  instituted  at  the 
Dyottville  Factory,  might  prove  tedious  to  some,  and  could  yield 
little  more  information  to  any.  It  is  presumed  that  those  who  de- 
sire to  become  more  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  minute  features 
of  its  economy,  will  satisfy  and  acquaint  themselves,  by  actual  ob- 
servation, of  the  thousand  unutterable  fractions  of  its  economy, 
which  can  hardly  be  conveyed  to  the  mind  but  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  eye.  The  proprietor  rather  solicits  than  shrinks  from 
such  a scrutiny,  however  sharpened  by  sagacity,  or  made  severe 
by  knowledge  and  experience.  It  has  been  the  unceasing  object 
of  his  labor,  to  produce  facts,  and  realize  things,  rather  than  sport 
with  theories,  or  subtilize  by  experiments ; and  he  is  satisfied 
from  the  testimony  already  spontaneously  adduced  by  his  most 
respectable  fellow-citizens,  to  abide  the  judgment  of  actual  obser- 
vation, in  preference  to  the  doubtful  belief  of  imperfect  knowledge 
or  reluctant  conviction.  He  therefore  solicits  the  personal  inspec- 
tion of  those  philanthropists  and  public  characters  who  feel  an 
interest  in  the  question  of  factory  labor,  or  a concern  for  the  des- 
tiny of  the  youth  embarked  in  its  business  ; confident  that  the 
more  the  system  here  delineated  is  inquired  into,  the  more  it  will 
be  admired  and  approved  for  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  the  great 
end  of  useful  popular  Education,  combined  with  the  industrious 
ability  to  acquire  honest  pecuniary  independence. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  too  much  importance  has  been  at- 
tached to  this  all-absorbing  question  of  Factory  Education:  a 
question,  thus  far,  not  only  novel  in  its  projection,  but  equally  as 
novel  in  its  achievement ; for  I am  not  aware  of  any  similar  at- 
tempt in  this  country,  on  similar  principles  on  a plan  either  so  ex- 
tensive, so  simple,  or  so  efficacious : for  it  must  be  recollected 
that  all  the  elements  of  human  training,  moral,  intellectual,  and 
physical,  which  can  be  applied  to  the  infant  of  six  years,  or  to  the 
apprentice  of  sixteen  or  twenty,  are  incorporated  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Dyottville , which  is  not  merely  a Factory — but  a Se.iii- 
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nary — combining  all  the  advantages  of  the  Common  School  sys~ 
tem  of  intellectual  instruction,  with  all  the  knowledge  which  can 
be  acquired  by  practical  mechanical  labor.  It  is  essential  to  keep 
this  distinction  in  view,  between  a mere  Manufacturing  Establish- 
ment, and  the  social  community  of  Dyottville,  based  on  enlarged 
principles  of  human  happiness,  knowledge,  and  virtue.  Nothing 
is  more  easy  than  to  congregate  an  immense  body  of  human  beings 
for  the  single  purpose  of  labor;  but  to  combine  their  industry 
with  elements  and  principles  that  elevate  and  purify  the  man,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  improve  the  mechanic,  and  perfect  the 
character  of  the  citizen — is  humbly  conceived  to  be  a task  at  least 
arduous  and  honorable — and  containing  in  itself  all  the  most 
pleasing  ingredients  of  unalloyed  satisfaction. 

With  the  theory  of  Factory  Education  the  proprietor  has  had 
little  intimacy  ; and  independent  of  practice,  he  has  still  less  re- 
spect for  it.  The  propensity  of  human  nature,  in  the  general  ten- 
dency of  the  benevolent  passions,  must  be  consulted  in  every 
arrangement  that  proposes  the  welfare  of  our  species  for  its  object. 
It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  we  are  all  originally  prone  to  evil ; but 
it  must  at  the  same  time  be  admitted,  that  we  are  all  equally  sus- 
ceptible of  virtuous  and  exalted  impressions.  The  course  of  ex- 
perience pointed  out  the  system  which  Nature  had  dictated  in  the 
formation  of  my  factory  system  of  Education.  Founded  on  truth — 
upheld  by  all  our  best  instincts,  and  noblest  passions  ; and  now, 
as  I may  venture  to  affirm,  consecrated  by  time — it  exhibits 
nothing  doubtful  in  its  benefits,  and  nothing  fallacious  in  its  pro- 
mises; its  results  being  equally  as  substantial  as  its  principles; 
its  blossoms  fragrant  with  virtues,  and  its  fruits  teeming  with  re- 
freshing nourishment  to  the  mind  and  the  heart  of  man. 

Based  on  such  solid  data,  and  producing  such  indubitable  ef- 
fects of  a beneficial  character — l may  be  certainly  emboldened  to 
claim  for  it,  a full  and  distinct  consideration — in  consonance  with 
the  pervading  spirit  of  the  times,  that  aims  at  Universal  Utility, 
and  aspires  to  the  diffusion  of  an  improved  system  of  morals,  and 
a more  equal  participation  of  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  life, 
to  those  who  produce  the  whole  sum  of  our  wealth  and  industry, 
by  the  labor  of  their  hands;  the  ingenuity  of  their  heads  ; or  the 
virtues  of  their  hearts. 

In  reflecting  upon  the  foregoing  imperfect  exposition  of  the 
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establishment  of  Dyottville,  the  following  deductions  will  be 
found  to  be  warranted  by  the  elucidation  of  facts  and  circum- 
stances, made  in  the  preceding  pages. 

The  feasibility  of  establishing  the  Manufacturing  System  on 
principles  compatible  with  Moral  and  Intellectual  Education  has 
been  too  conclusively  demonstrated  by  facts,  to  be  longer  open 
to  doubt,  or  made  a subject  of  fair  controversy.  It  is  not  preten- 
ded that  the  Education  conferred  is  of  the  highest  class  of  scien- 
tific refinement ; nor  is  such  a one  either  necessary  or  proper,  for 
those  who  are  thus  selected  as  the  objects  of  contented  labor,  and 
of  humble  and  unaspiring  happiness.  A rational  benevolence 
adapts  means  to  ends  : and  proportions  acquirements  to  enjoy- 
ments : indeed,  the  true  spirit  of  philanthropy,  will  be  found  to  re- 
side in  the  principle  of  adaptation.  It  would  be  the  utmost  cruelty 
to  endow  an  apprentice  to  a mechanical  occupation,  with  the 
knowledge  that  begets  exquisite  sensibility,  and  creates  appetites 
for  distinctions  and  attainments,  that  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, never  can  be  realized — it  is  as  cruel  to  bestow  an  ill-pro- 
portioned education  on  the  boys  of  a Factory,  as  it  would  be  to 
withhold  it  altogether.  A happy  medium  is  therefore  to  be  aimed 
at ; which,  while  it  developes  their  understandings  to  a certain 
practical  point,  does  not  agitate  them  with  visions  of  unreal  and 
unattainable  good.  A knowledge  of  Reading,  Writing  and  Arith- 
metic, seems  to  constitute  this  medium  ; and  a higher  education, 
might  lead  to  evil,  without  producing  good.  Yet,  a higher  educa- 
tion would  scarcely  be  consistent  with  the  discharge  of  their 
manual  labor  duty.  If  the  mind  becomes  abstracted,  the  body  ne- 
cessarily becomes  inert ; and  what  is  gained  by  the  refinement  of 
intellect,  is  lost  to  the  expertness  and  industry  of  manipulation. 
An  education  adapted  to  mechanics,  is  therefore,  perfectly  com- 
patible with  Factory  labor,  and  indispensable  to  secure  happiness 
to  the  operative,  whom  nature  has  created  a free  rational  and  re- 
sponsible being,  endowed  with  an  intellect  that  craves  light,  and 
a heart  that  longs  after  contentment  and  felicity. 

The  idea  that  labor  is  adverse,  if  not  fatal,  to  moral  and 
decorous  habits,  however  fallacious,  has  been  able  to  retain 
possession  of  the  public  mind,  until  its  pernicious  influence  has 
degenerated  into  a real  and  permanent  curse.  It  remains  still  to 
be  exploded  by  the  force  of  reason,  and  the  authority  of  example. 
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That  it  is  fallacious,  has  been  most  successfully  demonstrated  by 
the  community  of  Dyottville  ; and  that  the  inculcation  of  moral 
truth  and  mental  light,  may  be  happily  combined  in  a system  of 
social  labor,  is  no  longer  a theory  to  admire  in  books,  but  a reality 
to  contemplate  in  life. 

The  great  end  of  all  human  institutions  is  social  happiness. 
The  factory  systems  of  Europe  have  degenerated  into  mere  themes 
for  declamation,  because  the  industry  that  amassed  Riches  for  one, 
created  Misery  for  thousands ; and  manufactures  have  often  been 
opposed,  because  they  were  supposed  to  militate  against  the  feli- 
city of  those  employed  in  them.  But  in  the  Dyottville  System, 
this  objection  is  not  only  obviated,  but  entirely  removed.  Social 
happiness  is  there  made  the  basis  of  factory  wealth  ; and  the  pros- 
perity of  each  member  of  the  little  community  is  made  the  fertile 
fountain  of  wealth  to  the  proprietor.  In  this  lies  the  whole,  and 
I trust,  no  small  beauty  of  this  system  of  industry ; which  abridges 
none  of  the  rights  of  man — reduces  none  of  the  comforts  of  the 
laborer — and  takes  away  none  of  the  enjoyments  and  dignity  of 
the  rational  being  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  it  preserves  unimpaired 
all  that  gives  energy  and  tone  to  the  human  character ; and  super- 
adds  to  it,  all  that  makes  it  virtuous,  or  qualifies  it  for  substantial 
and  permanent  happiness. 

Much  of  the  serious  evil  which  attends  the  inmates  of  factories 
in  their  wayward  course  through  life,  is  produced  by  their  having 
a knowledge  of  but  one  trade.  Early  aware  of  this  signal  disad- 
vantage, I have  given  to  the  Apprentices  at  Dyottville,  an  insight 
into  a variety  of  mechanical  arts ; so  that  when  accident  may 
deprive  them  of  occupation  in  one,  they  may  be  able  to  procure 
a subsistence  by  another. 

To  add  to  and  strengthen  this  idea  of  security,  as  well  as  to 
provide  against  the  changes  of  adverse  contingencies,  I have  pre- 
sented all  the  inducements  to  early  marriages  to  the  Apprentices, 
when  they  become  of  age  ; by  the  erection  of  the  square  of  brick 
dwellings,  already  described,  of  which  they  can  always  take  pos- 
session ; being  enabled  to  settle  themselves  by  the  amount  of 
overwork  annually  passed  to  their  credit,  and  left  to  accumulate 
as  a fund  for  domestic  purposes.  Thus  marriage  invites  all,  by 
its  comforts  to  an  early  and  virtuous  settlement  in  life  at  this  esta- 
blishment, in  preference  to  those  wandering,  vagabond,  and  com- 
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fbrtless  habits,  which  tempt  the  votary  of  Intemperance,  when  he 
feels  the  fetters  of  ordinary  apprenticeship  struck  from  his  limbs. 
It  must  be  here  observed,  that  the  augmented  consumption  of  glass 
will  always  call  for  the  construction  of  additional  furnaces,  and  that 
as  the  apprentices  become  of  age,  additional  dwellings  will  be 
erected  for  their  accommodation,  on  the  progressive  scale  of 
general  enlargement. 

The  idea  of  constraint,  which  a stranger  is  apt  to  form,  as  per- 
vading this  happy  little  community,  is  entirely  erroneous.  Habit 
takes  off  all  impression  of  this  sort.  Persuasion,  example,  and 
system,  do  away  with  all  thoughts  associated  with  the  idea  of  com- 
pulsion. The  action  of  the  mind  to  obedience  is  spontaneous ; 
coercion  is  unknown  and  unnecessary;  and  hence  no  sensation 
of  being  fettered  is  experienced.  There  is  a vast  advantage  in 
this  one  circumstance.  The  mind  is  preserved  elastic  and  buoy- 
ant ; and  the  spirits  playful  and  serene.  In  the  factories  of  Europe 
the  child  is  ground  to  the  dust ; but  here  he  is  raised  to  his  natu- 
ral elevation  ; cherished  by  kindness,  and  nestled  in  the  bosom  of 
hope.  What  more  can  be  accomplished,  consistently  with  the 
bond  of  labor,  imposed  on  human  dependence  ? What  more  can 
be  desired,  consistently  with  those  principles  established  by  ex- 
perience, and  that  so  eloquently  rebuke  the  presumption  of  man, 
when  he  sacrilegiously  aspires  to  equal  the  power  of  Supreme  in- 
telligence. 

It  must  strike  with  equal  force,  the  minds  of  all,  that  to  adapt 
the  Factory  system  of  labor  to  the  free  condition,  and  acknow- 
ledged equality  of  the  American  citizen,  as  proclaimed  in  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  ; and  as  established  in  our  written 
Constitutions,  both  of  the  State  and  the  Union — is  a task  every 
way  deserving  of  that  encouragement  and  support,  which  forms 
the  pabulum  of  individual  enterprise,  when  it  reaches  after  achieve- 
ments that  terminate  in  Public  Wealth.  To  devise  a system  of 
Labor  on  principles  congenial  to  all  the  flights  and  Habits  of  a 
free  people,  is  to  supply  a desideratum  involving  the  most  vital 
and  comprehensive  interests  of  the  Nation;  for  it  provides  a semi- 
nal principle,  which  at  once  obviates  all  objections  on  the  score 
of  humanity,  feeling,  and  policy,  against  the  introduction  and 
establishment  of  every  variety  of  manufacturing  industry.  In 
this  point  of  view,  without  presuming  to  arrogate  more  than  the 
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premises  warrant,  may  I not  at  least  claim  the  merit  of  providing 
a nation  of  Republicans  with  Republican  Labor , and  of  securing 
to  every  worthy  and  honest  son  of  Industry,  all  the  pleasures  that 
a prince  can  enjoy,  all  the  independence  that  a freeman  need  de- 
sire, and  all  the  education  that  can  be  useful  to  his  condition  ? 

It  may,  indeed,  be  supposed  by  some,  upon  a cursory  considera- 
tion, that  the  pupils  are  engaged  in  occupations  too  incessant,  and 
never  ending  ; but  a more  mature  view  of  the  subject,  will  dis- 
place this  error  for  a contrary  conviction.  Repose  is  indispensa- 
ble to  human  enjoyment,  as  well  as  health  ; but  repose  is  not  idle- 
ness. The  perpetual  activity  of  the  human  mind,  demands 
perpetual  employment,  to  save  it  from  vice  or  arrest  it  from  con- 
tracting habits  of  destructive  tendency.  “A  mind  quite  idle  is  a 
mind  distressed,”  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  of  our  species. 
It  is  equally  true,  that  unceasing  labor  would  produce  fatigue,  stu- 
pidity, and  prostration.  The  remedy  lies  in  a happy  resort  to  a 
pleasing  variety  of  occupation  ; labor  being  mingled  with  instruc- 
tion, and  the  lessons  of  the  school  diversified  by  the  exercises  of 
religion  ; while  the  intermediate  hours,  as  already  described,  are  al- 
lotted to  juvenile  sports,  games,  and  recreations  of  every ’innocent 
variety.  In  corroboration  of  this  position,  it  may  be  here  perti- 
nently observed,  that  one  of  the  most  demoralizing  effects  of  idle- 
ness, flows  from  the  custom  of  permitting  Apprentices  to  wander 
from  home  on  the  Sabbath-day  ; roaming  over  the  country  to  con- 
tract habits  of  petty  theft ; or  gathering  at  the  corners  of  streets, 
to  molest  a whole  neighborhood ; and  perpetrate  every  variety  of 
mischief;  or  perhaps  terminate  the  day  by  a riot,  a law  suit,  and 
confinement  in  the  common  jail ; to  say  nothing  of  the  immoral 
and  intemperate  habits  which  they  naturally  contract  in  their  idle 
excursions.  I adduce  the  fact,  to  show  the  necessity  of  avoiding 
idleness  even  on  the  sacred  day  appropriated  to  rest ; a departure 
from  which  has  led  to  the  revolting  contradiction  in  morals,  that 
the  day  specially  allotted  to  purity  of  thought  and  deed,  stains 
our  criminal  calendar  with  more  crimes  than  any  other  in  the  year. 

The  establishment  at  Dyottville,  presents  for  consideration,  one 
of  the  most  important  problems  of  modern  improvement — whether 
popular  education  is  either  desirable  or  practicable,  when  separate 
and  distinct  fiom  Labor?  It  is  sufficient  here,  to  suggest  the  in- 
quiry, satisfied  as  I am,  that  it  is  both  more  advantageous,  and 
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more  practicable,  to  combine  knowledge  with  industry,  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  than  to  instruct  them 
in  mechanics  without  education,  or  give  them  Education,  inde- 
pendent of  a trade. 

Not  the  least  important  fact  deducible  from  the  preceding  Ex- 
position, is  the  practicability  of  establishing  every  variety  of 
Manufacture,  on  a benevolent  and  republican  scheme,  which  shall 
render  our  great,  growing,  and  extensive  country,  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  Foreign  aid  and  supply  for  every  article  of  use  and  luxury. 
As  far  as  the  commodities  manufactured  at  Dyottville  are  con- 
cerned, this  desirable  end  is  already  accomplished ; and  no  doubt 
can  reasonably  be  entertained,  that  the  extension  of  the  system 
would  beget  the  same  consequence  in  every  other  branch  of  in- 
dustry. But  one  impediment  obstructs  this  consummation — the 
repugnance  of  individual  enterprize  to  undertake  so  oppressive  a 
responsibility  of  capital,  labor,  and  perseverance  ; a responsibility 
which  cannot  exist  in  any  other  form  of  property,  as  it  does  in 
that  of  a community  of  operatives ; liable  to  dispersion  upon  the 
demise  of  the  Proprietor  ; to  have  their  lot  and  destinies  cast  in 
conditions  for  which  they  are  not  prepared  by  previous  habits, 
and  the  owner’s  estate,  perhaps  seriously  injured  by  the  sudden 
and  premature  suspension  of  his  factory.  When  this  objection 
comes  to  be  obviated,  we  may  reasonably  expect  such  an  exten- 
sion of  Manufacturing  Systems  upon  this  plan,  as  will  materially 
add  to  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the  whole  Union. 

It  is  to  Pennsylvania,  however,  that  the  establishment  of  Dy- 
ottville recommends  itself,  in  a peculiar  and  emphatic  manner; 
as  the  offspring  of  her  special  policy,  congenial  to  her  long  esta- 
blished principles  of  temperance  and  industry,  and  signally  illus- 
trative of  her  intelligence,  resources,  and  power.  And  it  may  be 
instanced  without  vanity,  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor,  as  a beau- 
tiful coincidence  in  the  genius  and  character  of  Williaxi  Penn — 
his  simple  and  virtuous  habits,  and  his  enlarged  and  philanthropic 
views,  that  the  Commonwealth  he  founded  has  been  the  first  of 
all  her  sisters,  to  create  a system  of  Moral  and  Mental  Labor  re- 
duced into  Factory  Education,  perfectly  conducive  to  happi- 
ness, eminently  consistent  with  virtue,  and  signally  exempt  from 
degrading  vice  : thus  carrying  out,  centuries  after  his  existence, 
all  those  benevolent  and  laudable  views,  which  originally  actuated 
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him  in  the  settlement  of  this,  our  virtuous,  affluent  and  vigorous 
State. 

To  Philadelphia,  the  Capital  of  the  State  of  Penn,  it  is  also 
highly  appropriate  ; as  a system  that  responds  to  all  her  loftiest 
and  most  humane  sentiments;  and  reflects,  as  I humbly  trust,  in  a 
faithful  mirror,  some  of  her  best  feelings,  and  her  purest  virtues; 
her  industry  and  her  temperance;  her  benignity  and  her  love  ; 
her  tranquillity,  and  her  morals ; her  okder,  decorum,  and  hap- 
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Copy  of  Circular  addressed  to  each  of  the  Committee  chosen  to 
investigate  the  internal  regulations  of  the  Dyottville 
Glass  Factories. 

SIR, 

Having  formed  an  establishment  on  an  extensive  plan,  for  the 
instruction  of  youth  in  the  art  of  Glass  Blowing,  Wicker  Work- 
ing, &c.,  I am  desirous  that  its  general  character , practices  and 
moral  tendency , should  be  accurately  understood.  I am  particu- 
larly anxious  to  have  it  undergo  the  examination  of  an  impartial 
committee,  composed  of  men  qualified  by  education  and  expe- 
rience, who  will  make  a full  and  scrutinizing  exposition  of  its 
internal  policy , regulations , and  treatment , and  the  consequent 
effect  on  the  morals  of  its  inmates.  I would,  therefore,  that  the 
committee  should  assume  to  themselves  the  right  and  authority 
of  making  an  examination  into  every  subject,  which  they  may 
deem  essential  to  be  publicly  known,  and  report  accordingly;  as  I 
am  willing  to  adopt  any  plan  or  alteration,  which  they  may  recom- 
mend as  preferable  to  the  existing  regulations,  or  which  will  be 
more  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  those  connected  with  the  esta- 
blishment ; and  which,  to  the  committee,  will  no  doubt  be  a source 
of  gratification,  in  return  for  the  labor  they  will  have  been 
engaged  in,  when  they  see  the  number  of  youth  who  will  be  bene- 
fited by  their  suggestions.  I shall  be  happy  to  further  at  all 
times  a free  inquiry  and  examination  of  the  place,  and  solicit  an 
annual  report  of  it  by  a committee  of  citizens. 

Having  briefly  explained  my  object  in  the  foregoing,  J would 
add  the  following  in  reference  to  the  trades  in  which  the  boys 
are  instructed.  So  early  as  the  year  1815,  I first  became  inter- 
ested in  glass  works.  I soon  discovered  that  the  workmen  were 
more  immoral  and  intemperate  in  their  habits,  than  most  classes  of 
artisans.  Several  causes  concurred  in  producing  this  disposition, 
the  chief  of  which  was,  that  nearly  one  half  of  their  time  was 
spent  in  idleness — which  permitted  a full  indulgence  of  vicious 
propensities.  This  was  owing  to  the  custom  of  building  furnaces 
to  run  about  six  months  in  the  year.  Workmen  were  engaged  at 
the  idle  season,  and  being  mostly  without  money,  their  employers 
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were  compelled  to  make  advances,  till  the  season  of  blowing  com- 
menced ; when  they  were  remunerated  out  of  the  high  wages 
allowed  the  workmen  for  their  labor.  Another  cause  of  intem- 
perance was  a vulgar  notion,  that  as  their  employment  exposed 
them  to  considerable  heat,  thereby  producing  perspiration  and 
thirst,  it  was  necessary  that  the  latter  should  be  quenched  with 
an  addition  of  spirits,  to  prevent  the  weakening  effects  of  water. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  reform  the  old  workmen,  I conceived 
the  idea  of  producing  a new  set  with  entirely  different  habits.  I 
met  with  much  opposition,  but  after  several  years’  perseverance, 
and  at  great  expense,  have  completely  succeeded  in  my  object.  I 
have  entirely  abolished  the  use  of  ardent  spirit  in  my  factories. 
By  building  furnaces  of  a different  construction  so  as  to  run  from 
one  to  two  years,  there  is  no  idle  time  allowed  the  hands  for 
indulging  in  excesses,  for  when  other  circumstances  (as  that  of 
rebuilding  the  furnaces  or  casualties  to  the  works)  would  prevent 
them  from  blowing,  they  are  occupied  in  wicker  work,  as  covering 
demijohns,  making  baskets,  &c.,  being  instructed  in  these 
branches  previous  to  their  being  put  to  work  in  the  glass  fac- 
tories. 

It  has  been  frequently  asked,  and  is  a subject  not  unworthy 
your  inquiry,  whether  the  constant  heat  to  which  glass  blowers 
are  subjected  ; produces  any  constitutional  disease,  or  shortens  the 
natural  term  of  their  lives.  From  long  observation,  I am  satisfied 
that  it  does  neither,  but  that  it  produces  strength  and  robustness 
of  habit ; yet  it  might  be  proper  and  prudent  to  have  ihe  testimony 
of  others  in  corroboration  of  my  own. 

Respectfully,  &c., 

T.  W.  DYOTT. 

Philadelphia,  October , 1833. 

To 

JOHN  SERGEANT, 

HORACE  BINNEY, 

JOSEPH  R.  INGERSOLL, 

CHARLES  CHAUNCEY, 

ALEXANDER  D.  BACIIE, 

JOHN  GOODMAN, 

THOMAS  P.  COPE. 
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REPORT 

OF  THE 

CHOSEN  TO 

INVESTIGATE  THE  INTERNAL  REGULATIONS 

OF  THE 

DYOTTVILLE  GLASS  FACTORIES. 

:o: 

The  subscribers  have  visited,  with  much  satisfaction,  the  Glass 
Works  of  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Dyott  at  Kensington.  The  productions 
of  his  manufactory  consist  for  the  most  part  of  the  various  articles 
known  by  the  name  of  hollow  ware.  A spirit  of  regularity  and 
order  appears  to  pervade  every  part  of  the  extensive  establishment. 
Numerous  persons  are  employed  in  its  different  departments,  and 
all  of  them  seem  to  be  animated  with  a zeal  which  is  alike  credita- 
ble to  themselves  and  to  the  judicious  and  enterprising  proprietor. 
A workman  steadily  engaged  at  one  of  the  furnaces  during  the 
hours  of  duty,  is  able  to  make  with  ease  from  fifty  to  sixty  dozen 
of  vials  during  the  day.  They  who  are  hired  are  stimulated  by 
the  usual  rewards  of  good  wages  and  honorable  commendation. 
The  less  experienced,  those  who  have  not  attained  maturity  of 
years  and  corresponding  skill,  enjoy  a liberal  allowance  for  all 
their  work  beyond  an  allotted  task,  which  is  not  of  difficult  accom- 
plishment. 

It  is  a matter  of  satisfactory  reflection,  that  the  productions  of 
this  and  other  similar  home  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  common  glass  ware,  supply  the  wants  of  the  whole  country, 
and  render  a recurrence  to  foreign  aid  almost  if  not  altogether 
unnecessary.  It  is  not  less  satisfactory,  that  the  articles  thus 
manufactured  among  ourselves  are  said  to  be  superior  in  quality 
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to  those  of  a like  description  which  were  formerly  always  impor- 
ted. Of  the  manufactories  which  have  produced  these  results, 
Dr.  Dyott’s  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  most  extensive,  and  not 
among  the  least  flourishing  and  prosperous. 

It  is  not  however  merely  as  a large  and  thriving  manufactory  that 
the  establishment  is  and  ought  to  be  distinguished.  The  means 
which  have  been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  this  result 
are  not  less  worthy  of  remaik  than  the  result  itself;  and  they  can- 
not fail  of  themselves  to  exhibit  a highly  salutary  example. 

The  nature  of  the  business,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  carried 
on,  call  for  the  employment  of  many  very  young  persons.  It 
would  ill  have  corresponded  with  the  humane  and  liberal  senti- 
ments which  aie  professed  by  the  owner  of  the  works,  to  confine 
his  large  and  interesting  family  solely  to  the  labors  of  the  manu- 
factory. Were  it  possible  by  such  a course  to  make  skilful 
workmen,  proficiency  in  any  art  would  be  attained  at  too  serious 
a sacrifice.  It  is  indeed  questionable,  whether  in  the  absence  of 
moral  restraint  and  moral  stimulus,  the  permanent  interests  of 
the  workshop  are  ever  successfully  advanced.  But  if  they  were,  no 
wise  or  virtuous  employer  would  desire  to  see  his  business  prosper 
on  such  principles.  A variety  of  objects  beside  mere  pecuniary 
gain,  must  enter  into  his  plan  if  it  be  worthy  of  countenance  and 
encouragement. 

Good  principles  and  good  habits — intellectual  instruction  and 
improvement — health — cleanliness — manners  and  deportment — 
companionship — and  the  opportunities  of  religious  thought  and 
exercise — are  as  necessary  ingredients  in  a comprehensive  scheme 
of  the  character  in  question,  as  dexterity  in  handy  work  and  per- 
fection in  the  objects  to  which  it  is  applied.  If  the  hours  of  need- 
ful relaxation  were  spent  in  idleness  or  vicious  indulgence,  much 
positive  evil  might  be  the  consequence.  Habits  of  industry  could 
not  then  be  acquired,  without  which  manual  dexterity  must  be  of 
little  comparative  avail.  Virtuous  principles  could  not  be  instilled, 
without  which  even  industrious  habits  are  never  certain,  and 
seldom  lasting. 

It  seems  to  have  been  an  object  here  to  combine  principle  with 
practice  ; to  strengthen,  guide,  and  encourage  good  inclinations 
by  moral  and  intellectual  culture  ; to  diversify  occupation ; and 
to  discover  and  apply,  in  the  variety  of  useful  employment,  a 
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relief  from  the  fatigues  of  labor,  and  a protection  from  the  mis- 
chiefs of  injudicious  repose.  Accordingly,  teachers  are  carefully 
selected,  who  regularly  instruct  the  boys  in  elementary  education , 
who  reside  upon  the  premises,  and  who  mingle  with  their  pupils 
at  all  times,  including  the  periods  of  labor,  of  study,  and  of  amuse- 
ment. The  evenings  are  passed  in  school.  A commodious 
apartment,  erected  for  the  purpose,  is  furnished  with  the  usual 
accommodations  of  a well  provided  school  room,  and  with  a li- 
brary adapted  to  the  age,  capacity,  and  tastes  of  the  scholars. 
Adjoining  the  school  room  is  a handsome  chapel,  in  which 
divine  worship  is  regularly  held;  and  this  church  is  open  to 
visitors  as  well  as  those  who  belong  to  the  place.  The  dangers  of 
intemperance  are  obviated  by  a rigorous  exclusion  of  all  stimula - 
ting  liquor.  Nothing  but  water  is  permitted  to  be  used  by  any 
of  the  persons  employed. 

The  system  is  excellent ; and  it  appears  to  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution in  faithful  conformity  to  the  plan.  Various  objects  are 
happily  united,  all  desirable  in  themselves,  but  which  have  been 
generally  deemed  irreconcilable,  or  at  least  of  difficult  combina- 
tion. Labor  is  adapted  to  very  tender  years.  The  youngest 
boys  are  enabled  to  earn  a subsistence  ; and  thus  by  their  own 
early  exertions  to  relieve  themselves  from  want  and  its  various 
temptations,  sufferings  and  dangers.  This  labor  is  so  light  that 
it  neither  oppresses  by  its  difficulty,  nor  tends  in  the  smallest 
degree  to  interfere  with  the  health  of  those  who  exercise  it.  The 
youngest  of  the  children  are  occupied  in  splitting  and  preparing 
willows  for  wicker  work  ; and  even  in  attaching  it  to  glass  vessels 
under  the  instruction  of  competent  superintendents.  Those  who 
are  somewhat  older  are  employed  in  attending  upon  the  workmen 
at  the  furnaces,  and  conveying  the  manufactured  articles  to  the 
receptacles  where  the  process  of  annealing  is  undergone.  Even 
the  higher  branches  of  the  art  (glass  blowing  itself)  are  in  some 
instances  performed  with  apparent  ease  and  skill  by  youths  far 
within  the  limit  of  their  apprenticeship. 

Glass  Works,  it  is  said,  have  heretofore  generally  been  kept  in 
operation  during  a part  of  the  year  only,  the  blasts  being  inter- 
mitted during  the  summer  months.  The  consequence  must  be 
a long  cessation  from  employment,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  highly 
injurious,  as  idleness  is  always  the  parent  of  evil.  If  Dr.  Dyott 
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be  entitled  to  the  praise  of  altering  this  practice,  and  of  introdu- 
cing the  habit  which  he  uniformly  observes,  of  keeping  up  his 
blasts,  and  consequently  the  occupation  of  his  hands  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year  without  intermission,  it  is  not  among  the  least  impor- 
tant services  which  he  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  morality, 
and  to  the  occupation  in  which  he  is  engaged. 

The  labor  of  this  establishment,  and  it  is  labor  carried  on  by 
numbers  thrown  together,  is  to  all  appearance  unattended  with 
indulgence  in  any  vicious  propensities  or  pursuits.  Among  the 
boys  especially,  who  are  constantly  under  the  eye  of  kind  but  at- 
tentive and  vigilant  guardians,  it  is  impossible  that  errors  could 
be  committed  unobserved  ; and  it  is  altogether  improbable  that 
errors  should  be  observed,  without  immediate  reproof  and  cor- 
rection. 

The  cleanliness  and  comforts  of  the  individuals  of  this  exten- 
sive household  seem  to  be  provided  for  with  great  care.  A pecu- 
liar advantage  in  some  respects  is  found  in  having  attached  a farm 
to  the  establishment,  which  furnishes  a constant  supply  of  many 
requisites,  and  the  rest  are  freely  furnished  from  abroad. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  tendency  of  this  at  once  be- 
nevolent and  prudent  plan  is  to  promote  the  real  interests  of  the 
proprietor.  It  certainly  removes  some  of  the  prominent  objections 
which  have  been  made  to  large  manufactories;  and  it  ought  not 
to  diminish  their  probable  value  as  respects  pecuniary  profits. 
As  long  as  the  establishment  is  conducted  upon  the  principles 
which  are  now  professed  and  practised  in  its  government,  it  will 
merit  and  (we  cannot  doubt)  receive,  the  approbation  of  all  who 
feel  sufficient  interest  in  its  concerns  to  make  them  a subject  of 
inquiry  and  examination. 

Philadelphia , November  16,  1833. 

JOHN  SERGEANT, 

HOR:  BINNEY, 

J.  R.  INGERSOLL, 

CH.  CHAUNCEY, 

A.  D.  BACHE, 

JN.  GOODMAN, 

THOS.  P.  COPE. 
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The  following  are  the  new  regulations  adverted  to  in  page  6 ; the 
most  'prominent  of  which  are  printed  on  Hand  Bills,  and  are 
posted  up  in  different  parts  of  the  Establishment. 

:o: 

For  the  good  order  and  well  government  of  the  hands  employed 
at  the  Dyottviile  Glass  Factories,  a strict  adherence  and  com- 
pliance will  be  enforced  of  the  following 

Rules  and  Regulations. 

1.  Every  person  shall  refrain  from  all  manner  of  profane  swear- 
ing, improper  or  abusive  language,  fighting,  quarreling,  and  the 
use  of  spiritous  liquors.  This  request  is  urged  for  their  obser- 
vance, with  a particular  view  to  their  moral  improvement,  as  it  is 
well  known  that  in  large  factories  where  there  is  no  restraint  in 
vices  of  the  aforementioned  nature,  the  younger  persons  are  apt 
to  acquire  an  immorality  of  language,  a quarrelsome  disposition, 
and  a love  of  ardent  spirits,  to  all  of  which  they  become  so  habi- 
tuated and  familiarized,  as  to  confirm  the  practice  of  them  through 
life. — And  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  a compliance  on  the  part 
of  those  who  may  be  opposed  to  these  salutary  rules,  every  person 
who  shall  be  guilty  of  swearing,  or  making  use  of  any  vile  lan- 
guage, or  be  found  intoxicated,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  each  and 
every  such  offence  the  sum  of  one  dollar,  to  be  deducted  from  his 
wages. 

2.  Any  person  who  shall  strike  or  improperly  treat  an  appren- 
tice, or  disobey  the  orders  of  those  who  are  put  in  charge  to  super- 
intend the  different  branches  of  the  establishment,  for  every  such 
offence  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  five  dollars  to  be  deducted  from 
his  wages.  The  smaller  boys  shall  report  to  the  teachers  any  in- 
justice or  abuse  suffered  by  them  from  the  elder  apprentices. 

3.  All  kinds  of  spiritous  liquors  are  forbid  being  brought  into 
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the  factories,  or  on  the  premises.  Any  person  who  shall  be  found 
infringing  this  rule,  shall  have  the  liquor  taken  from  him,  and  for- 
feit the  sum  of  five  dollars,  to  be  deducted  from  his  wages.  And 
it  shall  be  optional  with  the  proprietor,  whether  to  discharge  the 
said  person  from  his  employment,  or  continue  his  services  after 
such  an  infringement.  All  sums  of  money  which  shall  be  collected 
from  any  of  the  preceding  forfeitures,  shall  be  appropriated  and 
invested  in  the  purchase  of  Books  for  the  increase  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Dyottville  Apprentices’  Library. 

4.  In  cases  of  sickness,  journeymen  are  required  to  send  notice 
immediately  to  the  superintendent,  so  that  temporary  substitutes 
may  be  selected  to  fill  their  station.  Apprentices  are  requested 
to  report  themselves  to  the  principal  teacher. 

5.  Personal  cleanliness  being  equally  conducive  to  health  and 
to  cheerfulness,  is  especially  recommended  to  the  Apprentices. 
As  every  convenience  for  washing  is  provided  for  them,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  no  one  will  appear  at  meals,  at  school,  or  at  church, 
without  having  performed  the  necessary  ablution. 

6.  Every  species  of  gambling  is  strictly  prohibited,  such  as 
card-playing,  penny-tossing,  lotteries,  and  all  other  games  whereby 
money  or  goods  is  lost  or  won. 

7.  In  all  cases  where  leave  of  absence  is  given  to  the  appren- 
tices, it  is  expected  that  they  will  return  before  sundown,  unless 
the  permission  is  accompanied  with  an  extension  beyond  that 
period. 

8.  Every  apprentice  attached  to  the  establishment,  is  required 
to  adhere  to  the  articles  of  his  indenture,  a copy  of  which  is  placed 
in  a conspicuous  part  of  the  school  room  for  inspection.  They  are 
also  required  to  attend  the  school,  at  the  regular  hours  appointed 
for  their  instruction.  It  is  also  expected  that  they  will  be  equally 
punctual  in  attendance  at  the  Chapel  on  Sabbath  days. 

9.  Persons  employed  at  this  establishment  are  solicited  to  at- 
tend public  worship  at  the  Church  or  Chapel  erected  at  the  fac- 
tories, where  service  is  performed  three  times  on  Sabbath  days, 
and  on  Wednesday  evenings,  to  which  strangers  are  also  admitted. 
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Copy  of  Circular  addressed  to  Members  of  Congress. 

Philadelphia,  May  21,  1832. 

Sir, 

I would  call  your  attention  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  exist- 
ing Tariff  in  affording  an  adequate  protection  to  many  articles  of 
Glass  Ware. — I allude  to  that  description  of  Glass  known  by  the 
name  of  Apothecaries’  Glass  Ware,  including  all  kinds  of  Vials, 
Bottles,  &c.  &c. 

Being  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned articles,  I am  consequently  prepared  to  make  an  exposition 
of  several  irregularities  and  deficiencies  in  the  present  system, 
which  require  alteration. 

One  principal  feature  to  which  I would  first  direct  your  atten- 
tion, is  the  inequality  of  duties  on  vials  and  bottles  in  the  exist- 
ing Tariff,  which  places  those  of  a larger  capacity  at  less  rates  on 
the  gross,  than  on  those  of  smaller  sizes — as  thus  : 

“Glass  Vials  and  Bottles  not  exceeding  6 oz.  SI  75  per  gross. 

“ “ “ exceeding  6 oz.  and 

not  exceeding  8 oz 1 25  do.” 

The  foregoing  arrangement  no  doubt  has  been  overlooked  by 
the  framers  of  the  Tariff,  and  perhaps  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  circumstance  of  those  gentlemen  having  been  without  any  cor- 
rect information  from  the  manufacturers.  It  has  been  otherwise 
suggested  by  an  able  and  experienced  statesman,  that  the  Si  25 
was,  no  doubt,  originally  intended  to  express  S2  25  per  gross. 

The  next  and  most  important  subject,  is  the  inadequacy  of  the 
present  imposts,  in  affording  a sufficient  protection  to  Fancy  arti- 
cles, such  as  Cologne  and  Perfumery  Vials  and  Bottles. — Of  these, 
there  are  an  endless  variety,  and  although  much  more  valuable 
than  the  common  articles  used  by  Apothecaries ; yet,  have  only 
the  same  protection  afforded  them.  The  quantity  of  articles  of 
this  description  which  are  annually  imported  into  the  United 
States  is  immense,  the  manufacture  of  which  would  give  employ- 
ment to  many  hundreds  of  our  citizens.  One  establishment  which 
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I have  supplied  for  several  years  past  with  the  more  common  de- 
scriptions  of  perfumery  articles,  that  cannot  be  imported  so  low 
as  we  can  sell  at,  have  purchased  from  me  within  the  last  twelve 
months  3,500  gro.  Vials  and  Bottles,  which  are  all  intended  to  be 
filled  and  exported  to  the  West  Indies.  Their  other  supplies  of 
the  finer  kinds  have  been  imported  from  Europe.  Beside  the 
consumption  in  this  country  of  the  prepared  perfumery,  there  are 
large  exports  of  it  made  to  all  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  Mexico, 
and  South  America. 

The  next  subject  worthy  of  your  consideration,  is  the  fact  that 
we  have  all  the  materials  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  this  coun- 
try, for  producing  the  ordinary  and  finer  qualities  of  Glass,  as  well 
as  all  those  substances  which  are  employed  in  the  formation  of 
pots,  and  construction  of  furnaces,  &c. 

I have  forwarded  to  Washington  for  inspection,  samples  of  the 
Perfumery,  Cologne,  and  Fancy  articles  of  Glass  Ware,  and  also 
some  of  the  ordinary  descriptions  of  Apothecaries’  Ware. — On 
comparison,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  former  are  of  a much, 
more  valuable  and  costly  nature,  and  will  require  higher  duties 
for  their  protection  than  the  existing  Tariff  imposes,  the  present 
impost  not  distinguishing  in  the  value,  but  merely  with  reference 
to  the  size  of  the  articles. 

My  object  in  addressing  you  being  with  a view  of  obtaining  as 
more  judicious  enactment  of  duties,  which  will  equally  and  ef- 
ficiently protect  every  branch  of  the  manufacture,  I would  take 
the  liberty  of  recommending  the  following  table  for  your  consider- 
ation. 

Proposed  Revision  of  Tariff  Duties  on  Apothecaries’’  Glass  Warey 
Perf  umery , Cologne , and  Fancy  Vials  and  Bottles. 


Apothecaries’  Glass  Vials  and  Bottles  not  exceed- 
ing the  capacity  of  6 oz.  , 

Apothecaries’  Glass  Vials  and  Bottles  exceeding 
6 oz.  and  not  exceeding  16  oz.  . 

Glass  Perfumery,  Cologne,  and  Fancy  Vials  and 
Bottles,  not  exceeding  the  capacity  of  4 oz. 
Glass  Perfumery,  Cologne,  and  Fancy  Vials  and 
Bottles,  exceeding  4 oz.  and  not  exceeding 
16  oz.  ....... 


$1  75pergro- 
2 25  “ 

2 50  « 


3 50 
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Glass  Bottles  not  exceeding  the  capacity  of  1 qt. 

2 OOpergro 

do. 

do.  do.  do.  2 qts. 

3 50  « 

do. 

do.  do.  do.  1 gal. 

6 00  “ 

do. 

exceeding  1 gallon  and  not  exceed- 

ing  2 gallons.  ...... 

8 00  “ 

A system  of  duties  graduated  on  the  foregoing  plan,  would  ef- 
fectually protect  and  encourage  the  manufacture  of  Fancy  articles 
in  this  country,  and  as  we  should  progressively  acquire  skill  and 
knowledge  in  this  branch,  it  would  finally  enable  us  to  become 
competitors  with  the  English  and  French  manufacturers  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  : to  illustrate  which  I offer  the  following 
remarks. 

Although  a digression  in  any  way  from  the  purport  of  this  com- 
munication was  not  originally  intended,  yet  it  might  not  be  deem- 
ed improper  to  embody  a brief  statement  of  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress we  have  made  in  this  country  in  the  manufacture  of  Apothe- 
caries’ Vials  and  Bottles,  and  its  consequent  effect  upon  the  same 
articles  of  British  manufacture. 

Owing  to  the  extravagantly  high  prices  of  imported  Vials,  nu- 
merous attempts  had  been  made  in  Philadelphia  county,  and  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  to  establish  manufactories,  prior  to  the  late 
war;  but  they  were  entirely  unsuccessful,  owing  to  a want  of  ex- 
perienced artisans,  as  well  as  to  a general  deficiency  in  the  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  business.  During  the  war,  I became  inte- 
rested in  a factory  in  New  Jersey,  which  was  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  kind  that  continued  in  operation  for  any  number  of 
years,  and  which  afterwards  became  the  principal  school  of  instruc- 
tion to  the  present  workmen  employed  in  this  business. 

Two  other  establishments  were  afterwards  put  into  operation 
and  were  in  successful  action  until  after  the  treaty  of  peace  was 
concluded,  when  they  were  obliged  to  suspend  business  by  the  in- 
troduction of  foreign  articles,  which  were  designedly  sacrificed  at 
auction  by  the  British  agents,  who  publicly  acknowledged  at  the 
time,  that  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  our  factories,  they  were 
instructed  by  their  owners  to  sell  at  any  prices,  and  make  any  sa- 
crifices— a system  which  they  were  too  well  enabled  to  pursue,  by 
the  liberality  and  protection  afforded  them  by  their  own  govern- 
ment, without  incurring  any  serious  loss  to  themselves. 

I continued  my  establishment,  with  indifferent  success,  for  a 
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number  of  years,  and  afterwards  located  it  in  the  county  of  Phila- 
delphia, where  I could  give  it  my  personal  attention,  confining 
my  operations  principally  to  the  common  articles  of  Glass  Ware, 
some  little  encouragement  however  being  offered  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  private  vials  for  individual  use,  which  could  not  be  so 
well  imported,  at  least  without  experiencing  some  considerable 
delay. 

When  the  Tariff  of  1828  went,  into  operation,  the  impetus  that 
was  given  to  this  branch  of  domestic  industry,  aided  by  our  ad- 
vanced skill  and  improvement  in  the  business,  as  well  as  the  com- 
petition which  resulted  among  the  several  manufactories  that  had 
then  sprung  into  existence,  caused  a decline  of  10,  and  afterwards 
of  20  per  cent,  within  the  space  of  two  years.  It  will  also  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  if  we  had  not  perseveringly  opposed  this  branch 
of  British  monopoly,  we  might  at  this  moment  be  compelled  to  pay 
the  same  exorbitant  prices  as  were  formerly  exacted  of  us,  the  first 
diminution  of  prices  being  occasioned  by  the  establishment  of 
factories  in  this  country. 

I now  offer  to  your  inspection  a table  of  prices  for  the  last 
twenty  years, — those  in  the  first  column  embracing  the  rates 
charged  by  the  British  agents  prior  to  any  attempt  at  manufacturing 
being  made  in  this  country, — the  next  division,  embracing  three 
columns  and  a period  of  twelve  years,  showing  successively  a re- 
duction caused  by  the  foreign  and  domestic  competition,  until  the 
period  of  the  Tariff  of  1828, — and  the  last  division,  embracing  a 
period  of  from  four  to  five  years  after  that  Tariff  went  into  oper- 
ation, showing  a further  decline  of  20  per  cent,  by  the  domestic 
competition  alone,  at  a time  when  the  foreign  manufacture  was 
nearly  or  quite  excluded  from  our  markets  by  the  operation  of  the 
existing  duties.  Another  result  of  our  perseverance,  and  one 
which  is  established  beyond  all  controversy,  is,  that  the  articles 
now  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  are  superior  in  quality, 
workmanship,  and  regularity  of  size,  to  any  that  can  he  imported 
from  England,  and  are  afforded  at  even  less  than  one  third  the 
price  we  had  formerly  to  pay  for  them. 


STATISTICAL  TABLE 

Of  the  Value  of  Apothecaries'  Glass  Ware  in  the  United  States  Jor  aperiod  of  twenty  years,  preceding  the  year  1832, 
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regate  of  the  highest  prices,  $ 107  50  Aggregate  of  the  present  prices,  $ 34  70 

Showing  a diminution  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  original  value. 
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My  Glass  establishment  is  located  on  the  river  Delaware,  about 
two  miles  above  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  comprises  four  fac- 
tories of  ten  pots  each,  melting  daily  nearly  8000  pounds  of  Glass, 
or  on  an  average  aboul  1100  tons  per  year. 

The  number  of  hands  employed  at  the  present  time,  including 
men  and  boys,  varies  from  280  to  300  persons.  The  materials  used 
and  consumed  in  the  production  and  manufacture  of  this  quantity 
of  metal,  do  not  differ  materially  from  the  following  statement. 
(See  table  at  page  28.) 

Very  Respectfully , <Spc. 

T.  W.  DYOTT. 


When  it  was  proposed  in  Congress  in  the  early  part  of  1832,  to 
re-modify  the  Tariff  of  1828,  by  rescinding  the  duties  on  articles 
not  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  this  country , the  proposition  was 
found  to  embrace  nearly  all  the  articles  of  common  Glass  Ware. 
As  such  a measure  would  have  been  fraught  with  ruin  to  our  facto- 
ries, by  opening  the  markets  to  Foreign  importation,  I prepared  the 
foregoing  circular,  which  I addressed  to  each  member  of  Congress, 
exposing  the  inefficiency  of  the  then  existing  Tariff  in  affording  the 
necessary  protection  to  our  manufacturers , and  proposing  such  a 
system  of  duties,  as  1 conceived  woidd  be  fully  adequate  to  that  pur- 
pose. The  application  was  successful,  as  nearly  all  the  proposed 
revision  u-as  adopted.  The  circular  is  noiv  published,  as  contain- 
ing some  facts  which  do  not  appear  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  ex- 
hibiting a statistical  table  of  the  value  of  Glass  Ware,  for  the  last 
twenty  years  ; also  showing  the  reduction  in  prices  caused  by  the 
establishment  of  factories  in  this  country. 


“JEFFERSON,  &e.” 


A Series  of  Essays,  which  originally  appeared  in  the  American 
Sentinel,  published  at  Philadelphia  ; and  is  respectfully  ad- 
dressed to  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  State  generally. 


No.  I FRIDAY,  JANUARY  31,  1834. 

Messrs.  Editors. — My  attention  was  very  recently  arrested  by 
a Pamphlet,  purporting  to  contain  an  Exposition  of  the  Dyottville 
Glass  Factories,  and  the  system  of  Labor  and  Education  adopted 
in  that  establishment,  by  the  benevolent  proprietor. — The  system 
at  once  so  novel  and  philanthropic,  pleased  me  much  ; and  I was 
glad  to  learn,  a short  time  after  I became  acquainted  with  his  Ex- 
position, that  he  intended  to  apply  to  our  Legislature  for  an  Act 
of  Incorporation,  to  perpetuate  and  establish  his  excellent  system 
of  Labor-Education,  as  it  stands  elucidated  in  his  publication  on 
the  subject.  It  is  with  no  little  astonishment,  however,  that  I have 
since  perceived  objections  made  to  granting  this  Act  of  Incorpo- 
ration ; objections,  which  to  me  appear  wholly  fallacious  and  un- 
founded ; and  which  are  rather  to  be  traced  to  a spirit  of  envy  ; — 
to  the  jealous  feelings  of  competitors  ; or  to  the  honest,  but  ground- 
less prejudices  of  our  republican  fellow-citizens,  than  to  any  real 
evil  of  the  system  itself. 

When  I first  became  informed  of  the  intention  of  Dr.  Dyott  to 
apply  for  an  act  of  Incorporation,  I felt  all  that  glow  of  pride, 
which  is  natural  to  a Pennsylvanian,  when  he  beholds  a prospect 
of  his  native  state  following  in  the  track  of  her  sisters,  and  laying 
the  foundation  of  her  fame  on  the  eternal  rock  of  Knowledge  and 
Industry.  Now,  said  I — we  shall  begin  Education  at  the  right  end; 
and  we  shall  establish  Manufactures  on  the  only  basis,  compatible 
with  the  happiness  and  independence  of  the  “ working  classes.” 
At  last,  said  I to  myself,  we  have  solved  the  enigma  of  National 
Wealth  ; and  made  industry  not  only  honorable,  but  absolutely 
conducive  to  intellectual  improvement  and  moral  energy.  Now, 
we  have  at  last  a system,  which  makes  the  Labor  tend  to  the  ele- 
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•ration  and  happiness,  instead  of  the  degradation  and  misery  of  the 
human  species!  Pennsylvania  will  be  prompt  to  adopt  it — she 
will  be  proud  to  set  a laudable  example,  which  other  states  will 
follow,  as  an  act  of  justice  to  their  own  population. 

What  was  my  surprise,  however,  to  find,  a few  days  ago,  that 
popular  prejudice,  under  a mistaken  view  of  the  whole  establish- 
ment, had  interposed  objections  to  its  Incorporation  on  the  alleged 
ground  of  monopoly,  and  the  evils  that  would  arise  from  the  power 
of  a joint-stock  company  ! My  astonishment  was  mixed  with  mor- 
tification, that  such  unfounded  imputations  could  ever  have  been 
conceived  against  a pre-existing  establishment,  the  entire  power 
of  which  is  now  concentrated  in  one  Sole  Proprietor. 

Having  always  been  opposed  myself  to  the  exhorbitant  power  of 
corporations,  that  hold  a monopoly  of  money,  or  any  thing  that 
could  readily  be  converted  into,  or  brought  to  bear  on  that  point 
— a doubt  originally  took  possession  of  my  mind,  whether  such  ex- 
tensive and  important  powers  as  were  evidently  possessed  by  the 
Proprietor , Dr.  Dyott — were  not  too  stupendous  to  be  entrusted 
to  one  individual ! I felt  jealous  of  the  vast  power  and  influence 
of  Dr.  Dyott,  as  an  individual,  that  one  single  man,  should  have 
so  much  under  his  influence!  It  occurred  to  me  as  a dangerous 
power  for  any  one  individual  to  possess  ; and  I felt  rejoiced  when 
I perceived  that  he  intended  to  share  his  power  with  the  public,  by 
applying  for  an  Act  of  Incorporation,  which  would  strip  from  his 
hands  some  of  that  immense  influence,  which  so  large  a capital, 
and  so  extensive  a factory,  necessarily  gave  him;  and  which  a 
charter  would  reduce  to  a level  commensurate  with  that  of  any 
other  citizen,  who  might  think  proper  to  invest  his  money  in  it. 
What  was  my  astonishment  to  find  that  the  charge  of  Monopoly 
was  brought  against  his  application  for  a charter  ! 

“ Who,”  said  I,  '■'■monopolizes  Dyottville  at  this  moment?  Who 
has  all  the  power — who  has  all  the  profits  ?”  Why  the  proprietor ! 
Can  a corporation  have  more?  Undoubtedly  not — but  less — much 
less — for  others  will  share  it — others  will  have  an  interest  to  coun- 
teract his  interest , and  others  will  be  actuated  by  justice,  as  well 
as  jealousy,  to  see  that  nothing  wrong  be  committed. 

I have  always  been  opposed  to  corporations  which  seek  to  con- 
centrate power,  or  whose  tendency  is  to  strip  the  citizens  of  any 
of  their  rights,  the  least  important  and  inconsiderable.  But  this 
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of  Dyottville  is  not  of  that  description,  as  I intend  to  show  here- 
after. 

There  is  a variety  of  Corporations,  some  of  which  are  bane- 
ful and  destructive  to  liberty;  and  others  beneficial  to  society — 
perfectly  compatible  with  freedom,  and  which  shed  a balmy  influ- 
ence over  all  the  relations  of  civilized  life  in  a republican  govern- 
ment. 

A corporation  to  concentrate  capital , may  be  dangerous ; but 
the  charter  of  the  Dyottville  Works  proposes  to  dissipate  capital, 
or  spread  it  over  a wider  surface — among  a greater  number  of  pro- 
prietors. 

A corporation  to  set  up  an  immense  factory  might  be  danger- 
ous ; but  the  charter  of  Dyottville  only  proposes  to  give  perpetuity 
and  permanency  to  one  already  established,  so  as  to  secure  it  from 
dissolution,  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  proprietor. 

All  charters  to  build  up  power  are  dangerous — but  incorpora- 
tions of  factories  in  successful  operation  for  twenty  years — subdi- 
vide and  weaken,  instead  of  concentrating  capital. 

The  incorporation  of  mere  factories,  even  may  be  doubtful,  as 
it  respects  their  general  beneficial  tendency — but  when  Educa- 
tion forms  a prominent  feature,  as  it  does  in  this  establishment, 
no  doubt  can  possibly  exist  of  the  beneficial  operation  of  a char- 
ter, to  the  whole  community. 

The  great  error  of  the  opponents  of  the  incorporation  of  Dyott- 
ville lies,  according  to  my  view,  in  these  three  points — 

First — In  confounding  it  with  common  factories,  where  Educa- 
tion does  not  enter  as  a part  of  the  system. 

Second — In  supposing  the  object  to  be  the  concentration  of  capi- 
tal, instead  of  its  diffusion. 

Third — In  assuming  the  object  to  be  the  establishment  of  a.  fac- 
tory, instead  of  the  contrary,  which  is  the  permanence  and  per- 
petuity cf  the  factory  already  established  for  a period  of  twenty 
years. 

JEFFERSON. 


No.  II.— SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  1,  1834. 

Messrs.  Editors. — The  Pennsylvania  feeling  of  State  pride  is 
in  general  at  a low  ebb,  in  relation  to  our  own  peculiar  establish- 


inenls,  as  they  stand  in  need  of  protection  and  patronage  from  our 
Legislature.  We  want  zeal — we  want  ardour,  to  place  our  esta- 
blishments on  a sure  and  honorable  footing,  that  shall  enable  them 
to  cope  with  those  of  other  states,  and  to  stand  the  shock  of  com- 
petition from  the  monied  power,  and  corporate  energies  of  our 
neighbours.  True — we  all  feel  as  Pennsylvanians  ; but  our  feel- 
ings are  not  of  that  high  and  glowing  cast,  which  ought  to  impel 
us  to  compete  with  all  our  rivals;  and  if  possible,  excel  them  in 
the  proud  career  of  industry,  merit,  and  enterprise.  We  are  too 
diffident  of  our  own  merits  ; we  yield  too  readily  to  the  insidious 
whispers  of  the  emissaries  of  other  states  ; and  are  too  much  dis- 
posed to  abandon  Pennsylvania  interests,  upon  the  first  opposition 
manifested  against  them  by  the  agents  of  the  capitalists  and  cor- 
porations of  other  states. 

I have  cogent  and  conclusive  reasons  to  believe,  that  the  only 
serious  opposition  made  to  the  incorporation  of  the  Dyottville  Glass 
Factory  system  of  Labor  and  education,  originates  with  the  rival 
establishments  of  New  Jersey,  and  some  of  the  joint-stock  com- 
panies of  the  New  England  States  ; where  factory  labor  is  not 
combined  with  mental  instruction.  The  fact  is  certainly  entitled 
to  the  serious  reflection  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania, -{ox  it 
involves  a question  of  state  wealth,  to  which,  as  the  guardians  of 
our  public  prosperity,  they  cannot  be  indifferent;  for  it  is  surely 
the  part  of  a wise  government  to  prefer  the  labor  of  its  own  citizens 
and  thus  keep  its  money  at  home,  rather  than  send  it  away  to  en- 
rich other  states — and  at  the  same  time  impoverish  our  own  peo- 
ple. When  we  listen  to  the  arguments  of  these  agents,  and  for- 
eign owners,  against  the  incorporation  of  “ Dyottville we  ought 
to  scrutinize  and  sift  into  their  motives  ; we  ought  to  distrust  all 
objections  that  emanate  from  such  a palpably  interested  source  ; 
and  to  infer,  that  that  must  he  for  the  benefit  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  the  citizens  of  other  states  having  rival  establishments,  en- 
deavor to  depreciate,  injure,  and  obstruct.  For,  may  not  these 
rival  factories  be  anticipating  the  demise  of  Dr.  Dyott,  and  the 
breaking  up  of  his  factory,  which  would  thus  leave  them  a clear 
field  to  supply  Pennsylvania  with  the  commodities  he  now  fabri- 
cates ? Hence,  they  oppose  the  incorporation,  in  order  to  produce 
that  result  in  the  event  of  his  death — which  a charter,  on  the  con- 
trary, would  prevent,  by  making  the  factory  permanent  and  impe- 
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rishable  ! What  is  the  obvious  policy  of  Pennsylvania,  under  this 
view  of  the  case?  Ought  we  not  to  cherish  our  own  factories?  to 
husband  our  means  of  wealth?  keep  our  mechanical  ingenuity 
and  industry  from  all  danger  of  being  dispersed  and  lost  to  the 
state?  Undoubtedly  it  is  our  obvious  policy  ; and  Pennsylvania 
will  not  prove  derelict  to  her  duty,  or  recreant  to  her  own  honor, 
character,  and  independence,  by  giving  aid,  succour,  and  efficiency 
to  those  selfish  machinations  of  alien  manufacturers,  many  of 
whom  ar e joint-stock  companies ; to  pamper  and  encourage  which, 
some  of  our  misguided  fellow-citizens,  would  now  urge  the  state, 
under  the  illusive  belief,  that  they  were  opposing  corporations, 
because  they  were  opposed  to  that  of  Dyottville  ; whereas,  they 
were  in  reality  giving  strength  to  th  e joint-stock  companies  of  other 
states,  who  here  possess  and  exercise  all  the  privileges  and  immu- 
nities of  their  corporate  monopolies.  Is  this  just  ? Is  this  wise  ? 
Is  it  patriotic  ? 

I have  said  that  the  incorporation  of  Dyottville,  will  not  be  a 
“ monopoly ,”  and  for  these  reasons — it  would  not  prohibit  compe- 
tition— it  would  not  concentrate  capital — it  would  not  lead  to 
speculation,  or  create  exclusive  rights  ! Any  mechanic,  or  work- 
ing man  could  buy  his  share  of  stock  ; and  it  is  most  probable, 
that  many  of  the  workmen  employed  would  invest  their  hard 
earned  savings  in  this  company. 

It  could  not  be  a monopoly,  because  the  Glass  Factories  of  New 
Jersey,  New  England,  and  other  states,  having  charters  or  not, 
would  always  enter  into  competition  with  its  productions,  as  much 
so  as  at  this  moment ; and  as  to  any  great  accumulation  of  capital, 
it  is  not  contemplated.  As  far  as  capital  goes,  it  is  already  inves- 
ted by  the  proprietor — the  act  of  incorporation  is  not  necessary  to 
produce  this  object.  The  factory  is  already  in  operation — there 
is  its  property — its  furnaces — materials — buildings  and  every  thing 
necessary  for  its  prosecution — there  they  are — and  there  they  have 
been  for  a series  of  years  ; a monument  of  the  zeal,  industry  and 
perseverance  of  their  benevolent  proprietor,  to  the  exclusion  of 
British  Manufactures,  and  to  the  employment  of  American  In- 
dustry. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  the  only  question  with  our  intelligent  and 
patriotic  Legislature,  is  this — “ shall  we  countenance,  aid,  encou- 
rage, and  enrich  the  Glass  companies  and  corporations  of  other 
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States,  by  refusing  a charter  to  ‘ Dyottville,’  ” — or  shall  we  foster 
and  protect  our  own  mnnufactories , which  have  been  the  hardy 
children  of  individual  enterprize,  skill,  and  industry,  by  granting 
them  an  act  of  incorporation , in  their  old  age,  to  save  them  from 
that  dispersion  and  breaking  up,  which  is  incident  to  the  conse- 
quences of  that  great,  solemn  and  eventful  act — the  last  which  man 
here  goes  through — the  most  awful  of  all — death  1 

Were  the  proprietor  of  “ Dyottville ,"  a young  and  dashing  spec- 
ulator, who  aimed  to  make  money  out  of  “ Stock,"  by  appealing  to 
the  cupidity,  or  credulity  of  mankind,  I should  be  myself  the  fore- 
most to  oppose  his  schemes.  But  when  I behold  him  far  advan- 
ced in  years — the  venerable  creator  of  his  own  fortune — amidst 
the  large  property  that  surrounds  him,  like  a Patriarch  of  old, 
crowned  with  the  harvest  of  his  own  industry-I  say,  emphatically, 
this  man  merits  and  ought  to  receive  what  he  asks  for — his  merits 
ought  to  command  the  confidence,  if  not  extort  the  thanks  of  the 
Legislature — as  a Public  Benefactor — who  has  done  the  state  sig- 
nal service,  by  designing  and  maturing  a scheme  of  Factory  Edu- 
cation, which  in  Europe  would  procure  him  the  thanks  of  nations, 
and  in  England  would  secure  the  approbation,  perhaps  the  reward 
erf  Parliament ! I have  looked  at  his  factory  system  with  much 
attention.  It  embodies  all  the  elements  of  happiness  that  can  be 
enjoyed  by  the  Working  People  ; and  leads  to  all  the  elevation 
of  character  that  they  can  possibly  attain  to.  It  appeals  to  every 
■working  man , to  use  his  exertions,  to  have  it  extended,  and  placed 
on  a permanent  and  lasting  foundation  ; as  a fountain  of  know- 
ledge, usefulness,  and  independence,  essential  to  his  own  dignity 
as  a freeman , and  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  his  posterity. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  a few 
years  ago  granted  a charter  to  the  venerable  proprietor  of  the 
“ Philadelphia  Museum,"  the  late  Charles  Peale  ; and  in  the  same 
spirit,  I have  no  doubt  but  she  will  yet  extend  the  same  boon  to 
the  “ Dyottville  Glass  Factory." 

JEFFERSON. 


No.  III.— WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  5,  1834. 

Messrs.  Editors. — I will  now  proceed  to  examine  the  nature  of 
that  species  of  Incorporation,  which  the  proprietor  of  Dyottville 
has  petitioned  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  to  grant;  and  which 
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the  optics  of  some  very  honest,  but  misguided  men,  have  pervert- 
ed into  something,  they  can  scarcely  tell  what,  of  a frightful  and 
dangerous  character  : a sort  of  “bugaboo ,”  with  no  distinct  fea- 
tures ; no  defined  character;  and  belonging  to  no  order,  or  species 
of  earthly  beings. 

There  are  the  Dyottville  Factories — organized  for  the  double 
purpose  of  labor  and  education ; now  in  successful  operation — 
wanting  no  capital  to  complete  them — and  comprising  a large  pro- 
perty, producing  a handsome  profit.  Dr.  Dyott  is  the  sole  master 
of  the  whole  establishment. 

What  is  it  that  he  asks  of  the  Legislature?  I have  a copy  of 
the  Act  as  read  in  the  house  now  before  me.  Does  he  ask  for  the 
abridgement  of  any  other  man’s  rights  ? 

I am  unable  to  discover  any  3uch  injustice  in  the  bill. 

Does  he  ask  for  the  prohibition  of  competition  in  the  same 
branch  of  manufacture  ? 

There  is  nothing  of  the  sort  to  be  detected  in  this  bill. 

Does  he  ask  for  any  monopoly  ox  exclusive  privilege  to  manufac- 
ture glass  ware  1 

I have  been  able  to  discover  nothing  of  the  kind. 

What  then,  does  he  ask  for?  What  does  the  Act  of  Incorpora- 
tion propose  ? What  does  it  mean  ? What  is  its  nature  ? 

He  asks  simply,  that  his  capital — his  business — and  his  profits 
may  be  shared  and  participated  in,  by  that  portion  of  the  public , 
who  may  think  proper  to  subscribe  to  it,  according  to  the  condi- 
tions therein  set  forth.  He  asks  to  divest  himself  of  his  monopoly 
— that  monopoly  he  now  possesses,  he  is  willing  to  share,  lay 
open,  and  part  with — on  certain  terms,  and  a fair  equivalent — such 
as  thousands  would  be  glad  to  embrace  ; and  such  as  few  would 
be  willing  to  part  with  ! 

What  does  the  Act  of  Incorporation  propose  ? 

Simply  to  make  these  several  individuals  one — to  give  them  the 
attributes  of  unity — in  order  that  they  may  act  with  the  same  ease 
and  facility  tiiat  one  man  acts.  There  is  neither  mystery,  nor  mis- 
chief in  an  Act  of  Incorporation  ; which  means  nothing  more  than 
giving  the  faculty  of  one  to  many;  or  making  several  individuals 
into  one,  for  the  objects  specified  in  their  charter. 

An  act  of  incorporation  in  itself,  interferes  with  no  man’s  rights. 
It  is  a mere  bond  of  unity.  All  churches — all  universities — all 
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turnpike  and  canal  companies,  must  be,  and  are  incorporated , in 
order  to  avoid  endless  law-suits  and  embarrassments,  incident  to 
individual  interests,  and  conflicting  opinions. 

A corporation  to  make  a road,  or  a bridge,  or  a canal,  is  a pub- 
lic benefit ; and  they  abridge  no  right,  invade  no  liberty. 

A corporation  to  establish  a manufactory,  ab  initio,  would,  how- 
ever, interfere  with  individual  competition,  because  it  would  be  ac- 
cumulating capital ; which  would  interfere  with  men  of  small 
capital,  and  break  them  up.  This  is  not  the  case  with  Dyottville, 
which  is  already  established  by  the  single  capital  of  the  owner  ; 
and  which  is  as  much  out  of  the  reach  of  competition  in  his  hands , 
as  it  would  be  when  incorporated.  No  one  will  attempt  to  con- 
trovert this  position. 

An  act  of  incorporation,  therefore,  would  not  alter  any  one  of 
the  relations  which  this  factory  bears  to  the  people  now,  or  to 
those  who  work  in  it.  The  rights  of  no  citizen  would  be  affected 
by  it — the  business  of  the  factory  would  be  the  same,  and  it  would 
continue  to  benefit  society,  and  especially  Pennsylvania,  as  it  now 
does,  without  any  variation  for  good  or  for  evil — the  only  change 
produced  by  the  charter,  being  in  the  relation  of  proprietors  to 
one  another — and  making  them  all  equally  amenable  to  the  laws 
of  the  land. 

How  many  Insurance  offices  are  incorporated  in  the  city.  Do 
they  abridge  any  man’s  rights,  or  interfere  with  any  man’s  busi- 
ness? On  the  contrary,  they  prove  a public  benefit,  by  insuring 
your  premises  from  the  devastation  of  fire,  or  your  ships  from  the 
tempests  of  the  ocean  ? 

A Corporation,  therefore,  is  useful  or  pernicious  according  to 
the  objects  for  which  it  is  designed. — This  brings  me  to  the  ques- 
tion— what  are  the  objects  of  the  Dyottville  Factory  ? 

The  Manufacture  of  an  indispensable  article  of  necessity  of  the 
very  first  order  of  usefulness — under  an  organization  that  has  spe- 
cial reference  to  Education,  Morality,  and  the  happiness  of  the 
people!  It  is  not  simply  the  manufacture  of  Glass,  but  the  manu- 
facture of  Glass,  consistently  with  a mode  of  Education,  that  con- 
stitutes the  virtuous  man,  the  good  citizen,  and  the  skilful  and 
temperate  workman.  Nor  is  it  an  inconsiderable  thing  to  make 
a whole  community  of  intelligent,  virtuous,  independent,  and  ra- 
tional mechanics — men,  who  can  feel  with  all  the  dignity  of  free 
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American  citizens,  even  while  they  earn  their  bread  by  honest  and 
humble  labor:  who  know  themselves  to  be  equal  to  their  employ- 
ers, and  who  feel  themselves  to  be  as  happy,  as  virtuous,  and  as 
independent!  Such  a factory  is  a public  blessing. 

When  I contemplate  this  establishment,  and  look  at  the  flimsy 
objections  urged  against  its  incorporation,  I am  lost  in  astonish- 
ment, that  any  portion  of  the  people  should  be  so  infatuated  as  to 
throw  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  giving  permanence  and  stability 
to  an  establishment,  which  has  done,  and  is  now  doing  so  much 
for  the  cause  of  the  working  population  of  this  state — which  is  ex- 
alting them  so  high  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  scale  of  being ; 
and  giving  them  an  importance,  and  a consideration,  which  no 
other  circumstances  could  possibly  confer ; and  which  in  fact 
makes  the  incorporation  of  this  establishment,  a concern  of  the 
working  people , quite  as  much,  if  not  more  than  the  interest  of 
Dr.  Dyott. 

I have  already  alluded  to  the  incorporation  of  Peale's  Museum, 
from  the  same  causes  that  have  led  the  proprietor  of  Dyottville  to 
apply  for  a charter — to  wit — the  difficulty  of  dividing  his  property 
among  his  heirs,  without  breaking  up  the  factory,  and  thus  redu- 
cing its  value  to  a serious  extent;  as  well  as  throwing  out  of  em- 
ployment, very  suddenly,  several  hundred  workmen,  most  of  whom 
have  families  to  support.  And  here  I beg  to  ask  of  the  objectors 
to  this  corporation,  what  harm  has  ever  resulted  from  the  incorpo- 
ration of  Peale's  Museum  ? And  permit  me  in  the  same  breath 
to  challenge  them  to  show,  in  what  particular  the  incorporation 
of  Dyottville  would  be  productive  of  any  possible  evil,  either  to 
society,  or  individuals?  I humbly  challenge  the  objectors  to  the 
proof — in  the  mean  time  I shall  proceed  to  show  that  good,  not 
evil,  must  be  the  natural  consequence  of  its  permanent  foundation. 

JEFFERSON. 


No.  IV.— THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  6,  1834. 

Messrs.  Editors. — I have  said  that  good  must  be  the  natural 
result  of  the  incorporation  of  Dyottville — because  without  that  act 
of  unity  and  permanence,  it  is  liable  to  be  broken  up  at  any  mo- 
ment that  it  may  please  Providence  to  terminate  the  useful  earthly 
career  of  the  Proprietor. 

Would  it  not  be  a great  evil,  to  have  this  immense  establish- 
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ment  suddenly  dissolved  ? Would  it  not  be  an  evil  to  the  District 
of  Kensington , as  well  as  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia — the  State 
of  Pennsylvania — and  to  the  great  number  of  workmen  employed 
in,  or  connected  with  it? — Not  one  of  the  objectors  will  venture 
a denial.  Then  if  it  would  prove  so  pernicious  to  break  it  up,  it 
would  certainly  be  highly  beneficial  to  this  section  of  the  state, 
to  have  it  placed  on  a permanent  foundation,  by  an  act  of  the 
Legislature. 

Some  of  our  worthy  citizens  have  objected  to  its  incorporation, 
on  the  ground  of  its  being  a mere  manufactory.  This  is  a mistake 
— “Dyottville”  is  much  more  than  a manufactory — it  is  a Semi- 
nary— a School — a College,  as  well  as  a factory.  As  such,  it 
deserves  the  special  encouragement  of  the  Legislature,  to  stimu- 
late other  proprietors  of  factories  to  combine  Education  of  the 
Mind  and  Morals  with  instruction  in  arts  and  mechanics  ; as  well 
as  to  show,  that  Pennsylvania  has  intelligence  and  patriotism  pro- 
perly to  appreciate  and  protect  so  important  an  adjunct  of  popular 
instruction. 

The  Memorial  of  the  Commissioners  of  Kensington,  which  re- 
monstrates against  the  incorporation  of  Dyottville,  is,  I conceive, 
founded  on  an  entire  misconception  of  the  nature  of  the  Charter, 
and  on  views  wholly  fallacious  and  erroneous,  as  it  respects  the 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  a collision  of  corporate  powers. 
But  I believe  the  error  to  spring  from  an  honest  feeling,  proceed- 
ing from  a laudable  jealousy  of  corporation  powers.  In  the  case 
of  “ Dyottville,”  however,  if  incorporated,  none  of  these  evils 
need  be  apprehended.  As  I stated  in  the  preceding  number,  the 
Charter  would  only  affect  the  -proprietors  in  their  relation  to  one 
another.  The  factory,  when  incorporated,  would  be  subject  to 
the  Incorporation  of  Kensington,  precisely  as  it  now  is.  It  would 
confer  on  the  company  no  power  not  possessed  by  Dr.  Dyott  him- 
self at  this  moment,  and  as  he  now  exercises  no  dangerous  power, 
neither  could  the  Dyottville  company  if  incorporated.  The  In- 
corporation of  Kensington  itself  furnishes  an  example  as  to  what 
the  incorporation  of  Dyottville  would  be.  The  incorporation  of 
Kensington  is  not  dangerous  to  the  State,  because  its  power  is 
limited  to  the  police  regulation  of  a certain  district.  So  it  would 
be  with  the  incorporation  of  Dyottville,  whose  power  would  be  re- 
stricted to  the  internal  regulations  of  the  factory;  still  subject  to 
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the  Laws  of  Pennsylvania;  and  all  the  ordinances  of  the  incorpo- 
ration of  Kensington.  Of  course,  there  can  arise  no  conflict  of 
power — and  thus  the  only  formidable  objection  of  the  Commis- 
sioners vanishes  into  thin  air,  and  leaves  them  (in  their  official 
capacity)  without  one  solitary  argument  to  oppose  the  contem- 
plated charter. 

True — the  Commissioners,  like  some  other  honest  but  mistaken 
citizens,  object  to  it  as  a “ Monopoly” — but  I have  already  shown 
that  Dr.  Dyolt,  as  the  sole  proprietor,  has  more  power  to  make  it 
a Monopoly,  than  if  it  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  a company. 
It  is  at  the  option  of  Dr.  Dyott  to  associate  himself  with  capi- 
talists to  the  enormous  amount  of  two  millions,  which  he  could 
do  at  any  moment,  and  which  sum  might  be  employed  to  advan- 
tage. By  asking  for  an  Act  of  Incorporation , he  proposes  to  limit 
the  capital  to  one  million  ; thus  making  the  company  under  a char- 
ter, far  less  powerful  than  if  he  were  to  go  on  increasing  it  every 
year,  without  any  having  the  power  to  say,  “ thus  far  shalt  thou 
go,  and  no  farther.”  With  a full  consciousness  of  his  ability  to 
make  it  a monopoly  in  one  sense,  he  is  now  willing  that  the  Legis- 
lature shall  take  that  power  from  him,  by  imposing  such  restric- 
tions as  an  act  of  incorporation  will  necessarily  bring  with  it,  un- 
der a limited  capital,  with  no  powers  hut  such  as  are  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  prosecute  the  manufacture  of  Glass. 

The  Commissioners  proceed  to  ask,  in  a tone  of  triumphant  ex- 
ultation, as  if  they  had  discovered  an  unanswerable  interrogation 
— “ why  is  Dr.  Dyott  desirous  to  divide  with  others  the  fruits  of 
his  enterprize  ?”  The  answer  has  been  already  anticipated  in  the 
preceding  numbers  of  these  papers.  If  the  proprietor  were  not 
liable  to  the  common  lot  of  humanity,  death — he  would  not  de- 
sire to  do  it ; but  as,  in  that  event,  he  could  not  divide  his  pro- 
perty without  great  loss,  or  perhaps  worse  litigation,  he  is  anxious 
to  settle  so  great  a concern  by  an  Act  of  Incorporation,  so  as  to 
define  the  share  of  each  proprietor,  and  the  duty  of  each  man  em- 
ployed, without  a resort  to  courts  of  justice,  where  the  profit  is  to 
the  Lawyer,  and  the  grief  and  damage  to  him  who  seeks  justice. 
And  here  1 must  beg  the  worthy  Commissioners  to  consider  that 
an  Act  of  Incorporation,  instead  of  being  fraught  with  danger  and 
evil  to  society,  is  a real  and  substantial  agent  of  good.  It  defines 
and  limits  powers,  without  increasing  them  beyond  what  they  are 
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when  individually  possessed — It  distributes  and  apportions  pro- 
perty, in  equal  shares,  so  as  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  dispute  ; 
and  which  nothing  but  an  act  of  incorporation  can  do  effectually, 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  parties  concerned. 

I have  been  at  a loss  to  discover,  why  the  worthy  Commission- 
ers should  have  insinuated  a distrust  of  the  very  respectable  gen- 
tlemen, who,  as  a visiting  committee  of  the  establishment,  have 
given  so  faithful  a description  of  its  various  and  unexaggerated 
merits.  Surely,  they  cannot  suppose  either  that  such  gentlemen 
could  be  “ practised  on  or  that  such  an  insinuation  could  have 
weight  with  the  community  of  Pennsylvania,  to  whom  they  are  all 
so  well  known,  and  by  whom  they  are  so  much  esteemed.  I will 
not  do  these  worthy  Commissioners  the  injustice  to  suppose,  that 
they  weie  conscious  of  the  weakness  of  their  objections  to  the  in- 
corporation of  this  humane  and  noble  establishment,  where  know- 
ledge and  virtue  breed  Industry  ; and  where  Industry  creates  hap- 
piness and  independence — and  that  under  this  consciousness  of  a 
weak  cause,  they  found  themselves  compelled  to  resort  to  ungene- 
rous and  illiberal  allusions  ; and  the  vague  enumeration  “of  many 
and  se?'ious  reasons  when  it  is  well  known  to  these  worthy  and 
intelligent  gentlemen,  that  one  good  reason  is  worth  more  than  a 
thousand  bad  ones;  and  that  a defined , distinct , and  demonstrated 
evil , if  such  a one  existed — would  prove  an  insuperable  objection 
to  the  Incorporation;  whereas  a million  such  as  those  enumerated 
in  tlieir  memorial,  would  not  command  the  attention  of  an  intelli- 
gent body  of  men  ; — and  do  not,  I venture  to  say,  at  this  moment, 
weigh  one  feather , even  in  their  own  estimation. 

JEFFERSON. 


No.  V.— SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  8,  1834. 

Messrs.  Editors. — From  the  zeal  manifested  by  the  worthy  com- 
missioners of  Kensington,  against  the  granting  of  an  act  of  incor- 
poration to  the  Dyottville  Glass  Establishment,  no  doubt  can  ex- 
ist, that  if  they  had  been  possessed  of  any  cogent  argument  against 
it,  they  would  not  have  failed  to  urge  it  with  vehemence  in  their 
remonstrance  ; — or,  had  they  known  of  any  real  evil  it  would  pro- 
duce, they  would  not  have  neglected  to  state  it  to  the  Legis- 
lature ; a fact,  which  furnishes  another  illustration  to  the  thou- 
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sands  already  in  existence,  of  the  mischief  of  zeal  when  unattended 
by  knowledge,  and  of  the  fatal  errors  of  prejudice,  when  in  the 
heat  of  passion  it  overlooks  facts ; or  hurried  on  by  the  mere  spirit 
of  opposition,  it  overleaps  advantages  and  interests  of  the  most 
serious  magnitude,  merely  to  gratify  a whim  of  the  moment,  or 
hold  dalliance  with  the  creations  of  fancy  in  the  wantonness  of 
caprice. 

The  worthy  Commissioners  object  to  Dr.  Dyott  being  allowed 
money  and  stock  to  the  amount  he  claims,  and  to  continue  in  the 
management  of  the  concern, — forgetting  that  he  now  holds  more , 
or  at  least  as  much  without  a charter  ! How  then  could  an  act  of 
incorporation  increase  his  interest,  or  his  power?  Surely  the  wor- 
thy Commissioners  must  have  forgotten  that  Dr.  Dyott  was  the 
proprietor,  or  that  there  existed  any  proprietor  at  all  of  these  works 
and  properties.  They  could  hardly  imagine  that  Dr.  Dyott  would 
consent  to  give  up  all  his  property  for  an  act  of  incorporation.  It 
is  surely  enough,  that  he  is  willing  to  sacrifice  an  unbounded  pros- 
pect of  profit,  for  the  sake  of  a certain  permanent  income  to  his 
own  heirs  and  himself,  out  of  his  own  property. 

But  the  worthy  Commissioners,  wearied  and  exhausted  perhaps 
in  their  efforts  to  devise  or  imagine  some  formidable  objection  to 
the  act  of  incorporation,  at  last  appeal  to  the  imaginations  of  the 
legislators  themselves;  and  invoke  their  attention  to  “glaring 
spectres,”  and  hobgoblins,  which  the  very  worthy  gentlemen 
themselves  can  neither  see,  nor  define  ; and  yet  call  upon  the  le- 
gislature to  gaze  upon  them  ! This  method  of  remonstrating  is  cer- 
tainly attended  with  very  little  labor,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to 
very  little  consideration ; but  it  seems  hardly  fair  to  call  upon 
strangers  to  fancy  “ bugaboos  ” in  the  dark,  one  hundred  miles 
from  the  scene  of  terror,  when  they  are  unable  themselves  to  be- 
hold these  same  horned  cousins  of  “ Old  Hornie ,”  in  the  full  glare 
of  day,  upon  the  very  spot  which  they  are  said  to  haunt,  ravage, 
lay  waste,  and  destroy.  It  was  certainly  not  very  charitable,  in 
our  worthy  Commissioners,  to  impose  this  harrassing  and  vexatious 
task  upon  the  legislature.  For  how  are  the  Members  at  Harris- 
burg to  discover  these  evil  sprites  of  the  Act  of  Incorporation,  if 
the  Commissioners  cannot  point  them  out  themselves?  And  this 
inability  to  discover  these  homed  spirits  of  evil,  is  fully  confessed 
by  them  in  their  memorial,  where  they  beseech  the  honorable  le» 
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gislature  “ to  take  measures  to  obtain  further  information and 
thus  become  themselves,  what  the  Commissioners  had  themselves 
set  out  to  be — “ the  complainants  and  the  remonstrants  against  the 
act." 

I make  no  objection  to  this  course  of  the  Commissioners.  “Give 
us  light.” — I court  investigation.  We  all  want  knowledge — and 
the  more  we  have  the  better  for  us  all — for  ignorance  is  the  fruit- 
ful mother  of  evil ; and  this  is  one  reason  why  I desire,  for  one, 
to  see  Dyottville  incorporated — in  order  that  this  excellent  system 
of  manufactory-education,  may  not  be  lost  to  the  Operatives  and 
Mechanics  when  it  shall  please  Providence  to  call  the  proprietor 
from  his  earthly  works.  There  is  nothing  in  this  petition  of  the 
proprietor  for  a charter  that  need  shun  the  full  blaze  of  day.  On 
the  contrary,  the  more  it  is  known,  and  the  more  fully  it  is  dis- 
cussed, the  more  apparent  will  become  the  merits  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  the  more  irresistible  the  petition  of  the  proprietor,  to 
have  it  secured  by  an  act  of  incorporation,  from  the  dissolution  to 
which  it  would  be  liable  on  his  demise. 

But  what  the  Commissioners  invoke  the  Legislature  to  procure 
— “ other  information” — has  been  abundantly  furnished  to  their 
honorable  bodies,  under  the  most  unexceptionable  forms  of  testi- 
mony ; and  it  is  such  information  as  cannot  fail  to  convince  them 
of  the  utter  futility  of  all  the  objections  urged  against  granting 
the  charter — on  the  part  of  our  worthy  Commissioners.  Part  of 
that  “ information ,”  which  is  attested  by  the  signatures  of  hun- 
dreds of  the  respectable  citizens  of  Kensington,  I shall  now  adduce 
as  evidence  of  the  public  estimation  in  which  “Dyottville”  and 
its  proprietor  are  held  by  the  population  of  its  vicinity,  and  as 
throwing  much  light  upon  that  dark  point  of  the  memorial  of  the 
Commissioners — “ Why  Dr.  Dyott  wishes  to  part  with  his  (present) 
exclusive  privileges — to  share  them  with  his  fellow-citizens  ”* — 
through  the  medium  of  an  act  of  incorporation. 

JEFFERSON. 


* The  following-  is  a copy  of  a Memorial  signed  by  hundreds  of  the  respectable  citizens  of 
Kensington.— It  speaks  for  itself. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common-wealth  of  Pennstjlvania. 
“The  Subscribers,  citizens  of  Kensington,  and  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia, 
would  respectfully  address  your  honorable  bodies,  praying  that  you  would  grant  the  petition 
of  Thomas  W.  Dyott,  asking  the  passage  of  an  act  to  incorporate  his  Glass  Factory.  The 
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No.  VI.— TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  11,  1834. 

Messrs.  Editors. — There  is  much  of  laudable,  but  misplaced 
jealousy  of  corporation  powers  displayed  by  those  who  oppose  the 
charter  of  the  Dyottville  Factory;  and  far  be  it  from  me  to  im- 
pugn the  purity  of  their  motives,  or  suspect  the  sincerity  of  their 
convictions.  Still,  however,  they  are  deceived  ; and  do  not  view 
in  its  true  light,  the  real  nature  of  the  act  of  incorporation,  for 
which  the  proprietor  has  made  application  to  the  Legislature.  A 
proper  view  of  the  subject,  in  its  real  aspect,  will  induce  them  to 
change  their  position,  and  espouse  the  very  measure  which  they 
now  oppose. 

The  Resolutions  of  the  Kensington  Meeting,  of  January  17th, 
in  opposition  to  the  incorporation,  furnish  a striking  illustration 
of  the  fallacy  under  which  the  worthy  citizens  array  themselves 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  Operatives  and  Mechanics  of  that 
District.  In  those  Resolutions,  I find  embodied  the  same  vague 
and  undefined  fears,  and  the  same  shadowy  and  irrational  opinions 
based  on  a common  prejudice,  which  characterize  the  remon- 
strance of  the  worthy  commissioners.  No  reason  is  given  to  sup- 


subscribers  are  acquainted  with  the  said  Thomas  \V.  Dyott,  and  would  respectfully  observe, 
that  for  a number  of  years  (since  the  year  1818)  he  has  been  the  owner  or  proprietor  of  a 
large  and  extensive  Glass  Factory,  in  the  district  of  Kensington,  in  the  business  of  which  he 
has  given  employment  to  great  numbers  of  persons,  and  the  subscribers  have  every  reason  to 
believe,  that  to  his  individual  enterprise  and  persevering  efforts  alone,  the  manufacture  of  the 
particular  articles  of  Glass  Ware  which  characterize  his  factories,  has  been  successfully  in- 
troduced and  practised  in  this  country.  To  the  knowledge  of  many  of  your  subscribers,  lie 
has  continued  the  operations  of  his  establishment  without  intermission,  since  its  original  for- 
mation, (and  probably  under  loss  and  disadvantage  at  many  periods  during  that  time,)  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  giving  employment  and  the  means  of  livelihood  to  the  various  persons  who 
had  become  initiated  in  its  business.  So  far  then,  as  he  has  been  thus  instrumental  in  afford- 
ing the  means  of  subsistence  to  a large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  district,  he  may  be 
truly  considered  in  the  light  of  a public  benefactor.  At  the  present  period  your  subscribers 
are  aware  that  liis  business  is  in  full  tide  of  successful  operation— that  probably  there  are 
from  300  to  400  persons  employed  in  the  various  branches  of  his  manufactory,  many  of  whom 
have  families  dependent  on  them.  His  establishment  is  also  so  organized,  a9  to  be  the 
means  of  imparting  mechanical  science  and  the  elementary  principles  of  education  to  up- 
wards of  100  boys,  (Apprentices,)  many  of  them  orphans,  who  are  clothed,  fed,  lodged,  and 
comfortably  provided  for  on  the  place.  In  conclusion,  they  would  beg  to  observe  that  hun- 
dreds of  individuals  and  entire  families^  are  now  dependent  on  this  establishment  for  their 
means  of  a comfortable  subsistence^  and  to  them  an  affluent  support — that  they  are  thus  depen- 
dent for  these  advantages  upon  the  frail  existence  of  one  man , on  whose  demise  they  are  liable 
■to  dispersion , and  have  their  lots  and  destinies  cast  in  conditions  for  which  they  are  not  pre- 
pared by  previous  habits  or  circumstances , all  of  which  can  be  avoided  and  the  establishment 
become  permanently  founded,  by  granting  to  it  corporate  privileges.  The  subscribers  there- 
fore pray  that  your  honorable  bodies  will  favor  the  petitioner  aforesaid,  and  as  in  duty  bound 
will  ever  pray. 
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port  any  one  of  these  current  errors  ; and  yet  it  is  expected  by 
the  worthy  men  who  formed  that  meeting,  that  the  Legislature 
will  bow  with  deference  to  a mere  declaration  of  prejudices,  unsus- 
tained  by  one  single  argument,  or  sound  principle.  The  preamble 
declares,  that  the  incorporation  “ is  unnecessary  and  inexpedient 
thus  assuming  a right  to  decide  on  a fact,  which  no  man  can  de- 
cide but  the  proprietor,  lhave  shown  that  a Charter  does  not  af- 
fect the  public,  beccuse  it  does  not  change  any  of  the  relations  of 
the  establishment  to  the  community  ; and  as  it  affects  the  proprie- 
tors only  one  to  another,  they  only  are  the  judges  of  its  necessity  ^ 
or  expediency,  In  fact  Dr.  Dyott  himself  is  the  only  judge  of 
this  matter.  If  he  ascertains  that  he  cannot  at  his  demise,  settle 
or  divide  this  Factory  among  his  heirs,  without  serious  loss,  or  a 
total  breaking  up  of  the  factory,  he  has  settled  the  question  of  the 
expediency  of  applying  for  a charter  ; and  it  remains  with  the  le- 
gislature only  to  say,  whether  he  shall  obtain  it  or  not.  He  asks 
for  nothing  that  can  harm  or  affect  the  public  in  any  shape  or 
manner;  and  which  the  public  will  never  feel,  but  through  the 
benefits  conferred  on  the  state,  and  the  District  by  the  Manufac- 
tory ; and  its  useful  and  beneficial  results. 

The  first  resolution  admits  of  “ a transient  benefit  — but  no 
benefit  at  all  could  arise,  unless  it  were  permanent  and  lasting; 
for  the  only  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  Charter  is  permanency. 
It  would  be  needless  to  dwell  upon  this  palpable  error. 

Nor  is  the  second  Resolution  less  fallacious  and  unfounded,  that 
the  incorporation  of  manufacturing  establishments  “ are  contrary 
to  the  spirit  and  nature  of  our  republican  form  of  government ;” 
although  I am  myself  opposed  to  the  incorporation  of  companies, 
in  order  to  originate  manufactures.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  a Charter  such  as  this  of  Dyottville.,  which  invades  any 
of  the  rights  of  the  citizens — no  more  than  does  a common  contract 
of  co-partnership,  between  any  two,  or  more  individuals  who  cove- 
nant to  prosecute  the  business  for  which  they  associate  together. 
Neither  does  a charter  such  as  this  relieve  them  from  individual 
responsibility  ; but  on  the  contrary,  it  imposes  the  most  onerous 
and  weighty,  which  can  be  devised ; being  neither  more  nor  less, 
than  the  whole  amount  of  their  capital — as  may  be  seen  by  the  10i/t 
Section  of  the  act  read  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  de- 
clares— “That  if  the  said  corporation  shall  at  any  time  hereafter 
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abuse  any  of  their  privileges;  or  shall  at  any  time  refuse  io  pay 
any  just  debt.  &c.,  the  Legislature  may  resume  all  and  singular  the 
rights,  liberties,  privileges,  and  franchises  hereby  granted.  Thus 
ordaining  the  forfeiture  of  the  Charter,  as  (he  heavy  responsibility 
in  which  they  are  bound  to  do  justly,  and  to  give  to  every  man  his 
rights.  What  individual  responsibility  could  be  greater  than  this? 
Nay,  is  it  not  an  individual  responsibility  of  the  heaviest  kind — 
much  moie  weighty  and  considerable  than  any  which  now  rests 
upon  the  proprietor  ? or  any  which  could  rest  upon  a partnership 
concern,  without  the  unity  of  corporate  powers  ? Unquestiona- 
bly it  is  ! 

The  third  Resolution  manifests  a very  laudable  sympathy  for 
other  Glass  factories;  but  it  fails  to  show  how  the  mere  grant  of 
corporate  powers  to  Dyottville,  could  produce  that  injury  to  simi- 
lar establishments,  over  which  these  worthy  citizens  weep  with  so 
much  pathos,  that  they  lose  the  faculty  to  reason  with  cogency,  or 
inquire  in  the  spirit  of  truth  and  justice.  If  it  is  so  injurious  to 
others,  why  do  not  those  others  complain  ? Why  is  it  left  to  the 
prejudiced  opposers  of  Dyottville  ? Simply,  because  there  is  no 
similar  establishment  in  this  State  ; perhaps  none  in  this  country. 
True,  there  are  vial  factories  in  New  Jersey,  and  companies  in 
New  England  ; but  they  are  mere  factories,  that  do  not  combine 
Education  with  labor ; and  to  encourage  which  would  be  to  dis- 
courage our  home  labor  and  impair  the  wealth  and  resources  of 
Pennsylvania.  But  the  most  strange  and  comical  feature  of  this 
resolution  is  that  which  affirms  that  the  act  of  Incorporation  would 
prove  “ injurious  to  improvements  in  the  Arts  /”  I should  be  highly 
delighted  to  see  this  allegation  made  evident  by  the  worthy  citi- 
zens of  that  meeting,  who  must  certainly  have  been  in  a very  jocose 
humour,  when  they  penned  and  adopted  so  whimsical  and  fallacious 
a charge  ! Injurious  to  the  Arts  ! An  act  giving  permanence  and 
perpetuity  to  a factory,  injurious  to  the  Arts  ! Certainly  these  wor- 
thy men  were  badly — yes  cruelly  in  want  of  objections,  when  they 
created  this  very  comical  idea ! 

Again,  they  aver,  with  about  equal  reason,  that  a charter  would 
be  “ prejudicial  to  the  interest  of  the  public,  and  particularly  op- 
pi  essive  to  the  laboring  class.” 

As  how?  In  what  manner?  How  does  the  Act  of  Incorpora- 
tion operate  on  the  public  ? It  has,  I maintain,  no  operation  at  all, 
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but  on  the  proprietors  ! Let  these  worthy  citizens  prove  to  the 
contrary  ; and  they  shall  entitle  themselves  to  a perpetual  patent 
right  for  Wisdom  and  Ingenuity — yes,  the  Legislature  will  Incor- 
porate them  into  a joint-stock  company  of  Wizards  and  Magi- 
cians. 

A nd  how  would  this  act  prove  “ oppressive  to  the  laboring  class?” 
Would  it  reduce  their  wages?  No — for  the  fear  expressed  is, 
that  being  made  a monopoly,  their  wages  would  be  higher  ? Then 
how  could  the  laborer  be  affected  by  the  Charter  ? How  could  he 
be  oppressed  ? The  thought  is  ridiculous  1 The  corporation  with 
Dr.  Dyott  at  its  head,  could  not  oppress  them  as  much  as  it  is  now 
in  his  power  to  do — did  not  the  mutual  interest  of  the  parties,  and 
the  elevation  which  he  has  imparted  to  the  character  of  the  work- 
ing men,  dispel  the  unworthy  insinuation  to  the  winds.  There 
would  be  no  power  in  the  corporation  to  oppress — and  certainly 
no  man  can  venture  on  the  assertion  that  there  exists  a disposition 
on  his  part.  The  face  of  the  Dyottville  factory  confutes  the  sus- 
picion— far  beyond  the  power  of  prejudice  to  secure  it  a resting 
place,  or  entitle  it  to  a hearing. 

JEFFERSON. 


No.  VII.—' WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  12,  1834. 

Messrs.  Editors. — The  meeting  whose  Resolutions  elicited  the 
strictures  in  my  last  number,  seem  to  place  a great  emphasis  upon 
the  monopoly  that  they  allege  to  be  created  by  a “capital  of  one  mil- 
lion of  dollars  held  by  a number  of  individuals  under  corporate 
powers  for  the  manufacture  of  Glass  Ware.”  Now  as  I happen 
to  be  one  of  those  benighted  and  ignorant  mortals,  who  can  see  no 
difference  between  the  monopoly  of  a million  in  the  hands  of  one 
man,  and  the  monopoly  of  the  same  sum,  in  the  hands  of  a corpo- 
rate body  or  a hundred  men — these  worthy  citizens  would  do  an 
act  of  charity  to  enlighten  the  public  on  the  subject.  If  there  is 
any  difference  however,  it  appears  to  be  obvious,  that  the  mono- 
poly is  greater  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  than  under  the  control  of 
several  individuals,  acting  under  corporate  powers.  Whether  they 
were  instigated  to  the  suggestion  by  the  interest  and  cupidity  of 
others,  remain  for  themselves  to  decide — while  in  the  mean  time 
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the  public  will  adopt  opinions  corresponding  to,  and  authorized  by 
the  circumstances  of  their  unnatural  position. 

I say,  Messrs.  Editors,  that  the  citizens  of  this  state  occupy  an 
unnatural  and  suicidal  position,  in  their  opposition  to  the  Dyott- 
ville  System  of  Education  and  Labor , by  the  influence  it  will  have 
in  giving  encouragement  to  the  companies  of  New  England,  and 
the  factories  of  New  Jersey ; an  opposition  which  appeals  to  un- 
reasonable, unfounded,  and  Anti -Pennsylvania  feelings,  in  order 
to  excite  an  unnecessary  prejudice  against  a noble  monument  of 
Pennsylvania  Industry  and  Intelligence,  of  labor  and  knowledge — 
of  Industry  and  Mechanical  Independence.  And  now  for  the 
proofs. 

A spirit  of  rivalry  has  recently  been  excited  in  Pittsburg,  to 
the  factory  of  Dyottville  ; and  several  ineffectual  attempts  have 
been  made  to  establish  the  manufacture  of  the  same  articles  ; but 
it  is  well  known  that  the  Pittsburg  fabrication  of  Flint  and  fine 
glass,  has  long  since  attained  a well  merited  celebrity.  Jealousy, 
however,  is  a natural  element  of  trade,  and  the  Pittsburg  meeting, 
of  which  Mr.  Bakewell  was  chairman,  is  an  apt  illustration  of 
jealousy,  unsustained  by  reason,  and  opposition  engendered  by 
the  hope  of  prospective  advantages,  and  the  unreal  apprehension 
of  formidable  rivalry. 

Pittsburg  possesses  many  superior  advantages  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  Glass,  which  this  section  of  the  State  does  not  possess. 
The  cheapness  of  the  article  of  Fuel  alone,  which  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive material  used  in  the  operation — constitutes  an  advantage 
on  the  part  of  the  Western  Section  of  the  State,  which  no  corporate 
powers,  (if  they  gave  any)  could  counterbalance  here  ; and  which 
may  be  estimated  as  at  least  30  per  cent,  in  favour  of  the  Western 
factories.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  Pittsburg  desires  to  depress 
Philadelphia,  from  all  chance  of  rising  to  an  equal  competition 
with  her  in  this  manufacture.  No  wonder  that  she  aims  to  supply 
Philadelphia,  as  well  as  the  West,  with  the  articles  of  Glass  Ware, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  factories,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of 
domineering  monopoly,  that  will  permit  none  to  flourish  but  her- 
self. It  is  a laudable  spirit,  setting  aside  its  monopolizing  fea- 
tures ; but  it  is  a spirit  that  calls  upon  this  section  of  the  State 
for  imitation  ; not  concurrence  in  the  natural  selfishness  of  Pitts- 
burg. But  why  should  the  Glass  Factories  of  Pittsburg  wage  so 
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unreasonable  a warfare  against  an  establishment  already  in  set- 
tled operation : and  one  which  combines  in  it  a feature  which  no 
others  possess — the  great  and  vital  feature  of  moral  and  intellec- 
tual instruction  ; a feature  that  creates  it  a Labor-Academy  1 
What  argument,  or  reason,  however,  appears  on  the  face  of  the 
Pittsburg  Resolutions  ? The  first  resolution  appears  to  be  the 
most  important ; and  says,  the  incorporation  would  afford  “ a dan- 
gerous precedent .”  It  would  afford  no  precedent  at  all — for  the 
statute  Books  of  the  Commonwealth  are  already  crowded  with  acts 
of  Incorporation  for  almost  every  variety  of  Manufacture — specu- 
lation— improvement  or  local  operations.  A Manufacturing  Com- 
pany was  incorporated  in  1832,  for  uthe  Coke  and  Iron  Company ,” 
— giving  them  a complete  monopoly;  and  before  it  went  into  oper- 
ation. What  session  of  the  Legislature  passes  that  there  is  not 
granted  a corporate  power  to  Manufacturing  Companies  under  the 
title  of  “ Banks f to  Manufacture  or  Coin  Rags  into  Paper  Money , 
and  thus  directly  infringe  upon  our  property  and  rights!  Yet  we 
hear  nothing  said  of  this  Monopoly  of  Money. — But  when  a Char- 
ter is  asked  to  secure  to  the  poor  orphan  apprentice , a comfortable 
home — a profitable  trade — a respectable  education — and  a digni- 
fied rank  in  the  scale  of  intelligent  and  moral  beings — when  the 
Legislature  is  appealed  to,  that  permanence  may  be  secured  to  a 
highly  useful  branch  of  manual  labor — Education — the  game,  is 
started  to  be  hunted  down,  and  men  who  never  whispered  a sylla- 
ble against  monstrous  and  oppressive  corporations,  of  the  most  per- 
nicious and  reprehensible  kind — join  the  cry  against  incorporating 
an  establishment,  whose  object  is  to  elevate  the  character  of  the 
working  man,  and  to  educate  the  poor  Orphan  Apprentice,  whom 
a cruel  destiny  has  cast  naked  upon  the  world ! But  I will  not 
pursue  this  theme,  for  it  touches  the  heart  too  sensibly  to  permit 
me  to  do  so  within  the  limits  of  forbearance  and  moderation.  This 
however,  I will  say — when  Pittsburg  shall  produce  a similar  esta- 
blishment to  Dyottville — she  will  find  no  opposition  to  her  claims 
for  a charter  from  Philadelphia ! When  New  Jersey  and  New 
England  shall  combine  education  with  manufactory  labor,  they 
will  not  be  so  ready  to  oppose  the  bettering  of  the  working  classes, 
or  throw  obstacles  in  the  path  of  their  moral  dignity  and  social 
perfection. 

Equally  unfounded  is  the  other  section  of  the  same  Resolution, 
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that  the  incorporation  of  this  Establishment  would  produce  “ a 
monopoly  detrimental  to  other  portions  of  our  fellow-citizens  in 
similar  pursuits.”  I have  already  shown,  that  Dyotlville  having 
been  established  for  a series  of  years,  on  a scale  unequalled  by 
any  other — whatever  of  monopoly  can  be  found  in  it,  must  be  in- 
herent in  its  nature,  and  cannot  be  conferred  by  a charter.  I defy 
any  act  of  incorporation  to  create  a Monopoly;  unless  it  gives 
the  command  of  the  market  to  the  company — or  expressly  prohibits 
others  from  the  same  pursuit.  I deny  and  challenge  refutation, 
that  an  act  of  Incorporation  to  a pre-existing  manufactory,  either 
shuts  out  other  competitors,  or  invests  the  corporation  with  exclu- 
sive powers.  I deny,  and  none  will  venture  a contradiction — that 
the  incorporation  of  this  establishment  will  give  it  any  power  over 
the  articles  manufactured,  or  the  market  or  other  factories,  which 
it  does  not  now  possess,  exercise  and  enjoy  to  the  fullest  extent ! 

How  then  can  it  possibly  operate  to  the  detriment  of  others — 
or  prove  a monopoly  ? What  power  will  it  have  to  “tax  the  many,” 
which  it  has  not  got  already  l What  will  it  manufacture  under  a 
charter?  Glass  Vials,  and  Demijohns — as  it  does  now  ! Who 
will  buy  them  under  a charter  ? The  same  who  do  now  ! Who 
is  now  deriving  all  the  benefit  of  the  factory  ? One  man  ! Who 
will  enjoy  it  under  a charter?  Hundreds  ! How  futile,  then,  are 
all  such  flimsy  objections  ! 

JEFFERSON. 


No.  VIII.— THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  13,  1834. 

Messrs.  Editors. — The  meeting  at  Pittsburg,  which  formed  the 
subject  of  my  last  number,  was  evidently  got  up  under  an  erroneous 
impression,  both  as  it  regards  the  object  of  the  proprietor  of  Dyott- 
ville,  and  the  influence  which  an  act  of  incorporation  would  pro- 
duce on  the  manufacturing  interest  of  the  western  section  of  the 
state.  The  proceedings  of  that  meeting  have  entirely  omitted 
any  argument,  or  facts,  which  go  to  prove  that  the  grant  of  a char- 
ter to  Dyottville  would  be  detrimental  to  the  Glass  Manufacturers 
of  Pittsburg.  Indeed,  the  interest  of  both  sections  of  the  state 
operate  in  a circle  too  remote  to  interfere  with  one  another;  and 
the  circumstances  which  favour  the  western  factories,  among 
which  is  the  cheapness  of  fuel,  are  such  decided  advantages,  as  to 
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fender  utterly  hopeless  any  attempt  of  our  factories  to  enter  into- 
successful  competition  with  those  of  the  West.  Pittsburg  has  no- 
thing to  apprehend  from  the  Philadelphia  glass  factories,  however 
fortified  by  capital,  or  protected  by  legislative  enactments.  This 
is  so  obvious,  that  any  attempt  to  demonstrate  it  by  facts,  may 
well  be  dispensed  with. 

Not  so,  however,  is  the  relation  of  Philadelphia  to  New  Jersey 
and  New  England.  Our  proximity  to  the  former,  and  the  immense 
joint-stock  capitals  of  the  latter,  place  Philadelphia,  and  the  east- 
ern section  of  the  state,  in  a great  measure,  if  not  wholly,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  incorporated  factories  of  our  eastern  sisters,  and  our 
Jersey  neighbours.  Looking  to  Pennsylvania  only  as  pursuing  a 
policy  based  on  the  patriotic  principle  of  an  enlightened  self-inte- 
rest, I should  affirm,  that  she  would,  as  a mere  matter  of  state  policy 
be  anxious  to  protect  Dyottville  from  the  overwhelming  force  of 
the  eastern  corporations,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  superior  advan- 
tages of  the  Jersey  companies  on  the  other. 

Now  what  objection,  founded  on  conflicting  interest,  or  just 
principles,  can  possibly  be  entertained  by  the  western  section  of 
the  state,  against  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  extending  its 
protection  to  the  eastern  section,  to  save  it  from  the  blighting  con- 
sequences of  the  incorporated  companies  of  New  England  ? Un- 
doubtedly there  can  exist  no  solid  objection.  It  is  a matter  of 
perfect  indifference  to  Pittsburg  how  the  factories  of  Philadelphia 
may  prosper,  or  how  they  may  be  protected  by  the  grant  of  corpo- 
rate powers ; — nor  would  she  ever  have  moved  in  this  opposition, 
but  at  the  instigation  of  the  agents  of  the  New  Jersey  and  New 
England  factories,  who  by  artful  misrepresentations  have  excited 
unfounded  and  unreasonable  jealousies  in  the  minds  of  our  west- 
ern citizens,  without  allowing  them  to  take  a proper  view  of  all 
the  circumstances  and  relations  in  which  “ Dyottville  ” stands  to 
the  public,  and  which  are  so  fundamentally  distinct  from  the  mere 
abstract  idea  of  a factory,  or  a corporation,  and  to  which  I have 
made  brief  allusion  in  the  previous  numbers  of  these  papers. 

If  the  power  of  incorporating  manufacturing  companies  is  exer- 
cised by  other  states,  who  can  establish  their  agencies  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  thus  become  to  all  the  intents  and  purposes  of  trade , 
a corporate  company  deriving  their  powers  to  crush  our  competition 
from  a foreign  source , would  it  be  wise,  politic,  or  rational  in 
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Pennsylvania  to  suffer  her  oivn  establishments  to  be  run  down, 
when  she  had  the  power  to  protect  them,  by  placing  them  on  a 
basis  of  equality  ? The  Pittsburg  resolutions  object  to  the  incor- 
poration of  Dyottville,  because  it  would,  as  they  fallaciously  ima- 
gine, invade  the  “ equal  rights  and  privileges”  of  other  factories ! 
But  let  us  admit  their  position  for  the  sake  of  applying  the  argu- 
ment to  the  incorporated  companies  of  other  states,  located  by  their 
agencies  in  this  city ; and  which  have,  and  do  now  invade  the 
equal  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Philadelphia  Manufacturer ! 
Our  legislature  cannot  prohibit  these  agencies — we  cannot  expel 
by  law  these  incorporated  monopolies  of  other  states  ! Then  what 
shall  we  do  ? What  can  we  do  but  counteract  the  “ exclusive 
rights  and  privileges  ” of  the  incorporated  companies  of  other 
states  ; who  now  fatten  on  our  ruin,  by  at  least  not  denying  an  act 
of  incorporation,  when  the  object  is  invested  with  claims  of  the 
highest  order  of  morals  and  integrity — of  social  virtue — and  pub- 
lic usefulness? 

In  this  argument,  I take  the  ground  assumed  by  the  Pittsburg 
meeting,  in  order  to  prove,  by  their  own  showing,  that  they  vio- 
late justice,  as  well  as  sound  policy,  by  opposing  the  incorporation 
of  “ Dyottville .” 

For  at  whose  instance  do  they  oppose  it  ? For  whose  benefit 
do  they  denounce  it  ? At  the  instance  of  the  Agents  of  Joint- 
Stock  Companies — and  for  the  benefit  of  those  very  companies ! 
How  consistent ! How  patriotic  ! How  just ! 

The  Western  factories  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  question ; 
for  there  can  be  no  competition  between  the  western  and  eastern 
section  of  this  state  ; and  Pittsburg  would  never  have  moved  in 
this  opposition,  if  left  to  herself — but  instigated  by  the  selfishness 
and  cunning  of  the  agents  of  the  joint-stock  companies  here,  she 
has  interfered  in  a case  in  which  she  is  not  interested,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  other  states,  to  the  damage  and  detriment  of  Penn- 
sylvania ; and  especially  of  Philadelphia,  and  its  trade  and  com- 
merce. 

It  is  for  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  to  place  a proper  esti- 
mate upon  this  interference  of  the  agents  of  foreign  corporations 
with  the  manufacturing  interest,  and  independent  legislation  of 
our  own  state  ; and  decide  accordingly,  what  influence  ought  to 
attach  to  remonstrances,  meetings,  and  resolutions,  emanating 
from  a source  so  palpably  selfish  and  impure. 
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Honest  opposition  to  the  incorporation  of  Dyottville  would  ori- 
ginate from  a source  more  direct,  if  any  ground  existed  for  honest 
opposition  to  build  its  objections  on.  It  would  have  originated 
from  disinterested  and  unprejudiced  persons  ; and  from  the  re- 
spectable gentlemen  who  compose  the  visiting  committee  of  that 
establishment.  By  honest  opposition,  I mean  those  patriotic 
views  devoid  of  self-feeling,  based  on  the  public  good  ; and  inde- 
pendent of  those  mercenary  and  selfish  feelings  that  have  obviously 
been  set  into  motion  by  a prejudice  and  an  interest  equally  alien 
to  the  prosperity  and  interests  of  Pennsylvania. 

Hence,  it  is  manifest,  from  a full  and  impartial  review  of  the 
Pittsburg  meeting,  that  they  have  rather  added  strength  and  force 
to  all  the  circumstances  which  plead  on  behalf  of  an  act  of  incor- 
poration for  the  Dyottville  factory — instead  of  having  weakened 
any  argument  in  its  favor,  or  adduced  any  principle  as  a bar  to  its 
grant.  I have  taken  them  on  their  own  ground,  to  give  them  all 
the  advantages  of  the  argument ; and  have  proved  that  their  oppo- 
sition to  Dyottville  is  for  the  sole  benefit  of  foreign  incorporated 
factories , in  their  attack  upon  the  “ equal  rights  and  privileges  ” 
of  the  mechanics  and  operatives  of  Pennsylvania. 

JEFFERSON. 


No.  IX.— FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  14,  1834. 

Messrs.  Editors. — I have  already  exposed  the  interested  motives 
which  have  actuated  our  worthy  fellow-citizens,  to  call  public 
meetings  in  opposition  to  the  incorporation  of  the  Dyottville  esta- 
blishment ; and  have,  I flatter  myself,  demonstrated  the  futility  of 
the  grounds  on  which  they  base  their  objections,  as  well  as  the 
inconsistency  and  contradiction  which  characterizes  their  conduct 
towards  Dyottville  ; which  they  have  selected  as  the  signal  object 
of  their  hostility,  whilst  numerous  incorporations  of  the  most 
odious  and  pernicious  character,  existing,  flourishing,  instituted, 
or  originating,  were  passed  over  with  indifference  by  these  re- 
nowned patriots,  or  silently  approved,  through  counteracting  in- 
fluences appealing  to  their  cupidity  or  interest. 

Satisfied,  as  I am,  that  the  whole  opposition  to  the  incorporation 
of  Dyottville,  originates  in  the  Agents  of  the  Joint-stock  compa- 
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tries  of  New  England,  and  the  monopolies  of  New  Jersey — I was 
not  surprised  that  this  “ monstrous”  and  powerful  foreign  influence 
should  embody  its  venom  and  aristrocracy  in  another  meeting  in 
the  Northern  Liberties , such  as  was  held  on  the  7th  instant;  in 
which  the  name  of  the  “ public"  was  abused  to  the  selfish  pur- 
poses of  monstrous  monopolizing  companies;  and  whose  thin  and 
scattered  numbers,  amounting  at  most  to  120  persons,  were  re- 
cruited from  sources,  which,  under  any  circumstances,  could  not 
be  expected  to  favor  an  establishment  in  which  morality,  temper- 
ance and  education  constituted  the  prominent  features.  How- 
ever revolting  to  common  sense,  as  well  as  common  decency — how- 
ever offensive  to  reason,  as  well  as  marked  by  extravagance  and 
incoherence  are  the  resolutions  they  adopted,  still  I was  not  sur- 
prised, though  grieved — for  what  else  could  be  expected  from 
those  then  and  there  assembled — who,  enrolling  themselves  as  the 
professed  enemies  of  all  the  established  principles  of  religion,  mo- 
rality and  order — wage  reckless  and  inconsiderate  hostility  against 
all  the  restraints  that  curb  the  licentiousness  of  our  nature,  and 
arrest  the  passions  of  man  from  an  unbounded  course  of  universal 
devastation,  and  unbridled  license.  Still,  as  they  pretend  to  wear 
the  garb,  and  reflect  the  hue  of  public  opinion,  though  they  noto- 
riously originate  in  the  tainted  atmosphere  of  foreign  incorpora- 
tions and  factories,  they  are  worthy  of  a passing  notice — less,  how- 
ever, from  their  intrinsic  merit,  than  their  mischievous  tendency 
and  inherent  turpitude. 

The  whole  preamble  of  the  meeting  of  the  7th  is  conceived  in 
fallacy  and  born  in  deception.  It  assumes  its  own  false  positions 
as  the  ground  occupied  by  the  proprietor  of  Dyottville,  and  even 
ascribes  its  own  wickedness  to  his  exemplary  and  unspotted  esta- 
blishment. It  abounds  in  the  old  and  worn  out  slang  of  monopoly; 
the  falsehood  of  which  I have  already  exposed : — it  resorts  to  a 
bold  and  shameless  fabrication,  in  styling  it  “ a pecuniary  corpora- 
tion," as  if  it  were  a bank  instead  of  a manual-labor  school  factory. 
Now,  “ Dyottville  ” is  not  even  a.  pecuniary  factory — and  this  base 
fabrication  was  no  doubt  intended  to  insinuate  the  suspicion  that 
the  proprietor  was  making  application  for  “ banking  privileges  /” 
This  is  utterly  false,  or  he  should  not  have  my  voice  on  the  occa- 
sion. But  let  me  here  ask  these  illustrious  patriots,  why  they  do 
not  call  meetings  to  oppose  the  “ monstrous  monopolies ” of  Banks 
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— in  place  of  spending  their  venom  against  an  inoffensive  and  hum- 
ble v/orkshop  of  industry,  that  benefits  all  within  the  sphere  of  its 
influence,  and  does  injury  to  no  human  being,  whether  incorpora- 
ted or  unincorporated  ? Yes,  I ask  them  the  question  ; and  the 
question  itself  convicts  them  of  hypocrisy  and  deceit. 

The  preamble  charges  the  yet  to  be  created  “ stockholders  ” of 
an  humble  glass  factory,  as  a “ nobility Is  this  so  ? Can  it  be 
possible  1 Then  what  are  the  stockholders  of  Banks  ? They  must 
be  kings  at  least ; and  all  the  poor  widows  who  hold  stock  must  be 
queens  ; and  the  little  orphans — u princes  /”  But  a war  is  to  be 
waged — a war  of  extirpation!  Against  what?  “Individuals 
prosecuting  the  same  business  !”  How  ? Simply,  by  reducing 
the  price  of  the  article  manufactured,  so  as  to  shut  out  the  New 
England  joint-stock  companies,  who  now  make  this  senseless  and 
unfounded  clamour — or  to  produce  a better  article  at  the  same 
prices.  How  supremely  ridiculous  ! As  if  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  would  report  a bill,  to  create  a nobility  out  of  glass 
blowers  ; or  to  vest  one  man  with  power  to  extirpate  his  fellow- 
citizens  ! This  is  the  mere  rant  of  some  pettifogging  lawyer,  paid 
by  these  foreign  companies , to  gull  and  deceive  the  people  by  such 
ridiculous  stories — such  shallow  and  contemptible  devices ; for  no 
man  of  sound  mind,  and  disinterested  feelings,  could  give  birth  to 
such  a farrago  of  nonsense  and  calumny — of  wild  invective,  and 
unfounded  mendacity. 

The  superior  claims  of  Dr.  Dyott  to  the  favor  of  the  Legislature 
in  this  matter,  are  founded  on  the  just  pride,  and  self-appreciation 
of  Pennsylvania  as  a State  ! If  she  will  not  foster  such  an  esta- 
blishment, she  will  fall  below  the  esteem  of  her  sisters,  and  fail  in 
one  of  her  most  important  duties  towards  the  morals  and  education 
of  her  citizens  ! 

In  their  first  resolution,  these  worthy  120  men,  have  discerned, 
after  the  creation  of  some  ten  thousand  monopolies,  that  the  Legis- 
lature have  no  power  to  deal  out  “ prerogative  ” to  individuals  ! 
Whv  did  not  these  gentlemen  make  this  important  discovery  be- 
fore these  10,000  monopolies  were  granted  to  banks,  shaving  shops, 
and  other  reverend  corporations  ? Alas  ! why  did  not  these  120 
men  ever  meet  before  ? Because  they  were  not  prompted  by 
Jersey  glass  manufacturers,  and  a New  England  Joint-stock  Glass 
Company,  with  a feed  lawyer  at  their  head  ; to  lead  them  on  to 
the  glorious  fray  against  morals  and  temperance. 
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But  what  says  the  resolution  against  Dyottville  ? “ To  enable 

them  [him]  to  obtain  an  undue  influence  over  the  moral  and  po' 
litical  character,  conduct,  business,  and  happiness  of  their  [his] 
fellow-citizens.” 

This  is  sheer  balderdash,  ! Dr.  Dyott  possesses,  as  I have  be- 
fore said,  a thousand  fold  more  influence  of  this  description  now , 
without  a charter — than  he  could  exercise  if  he  had  an  act  of  in- 
corporation granted  to  a company.  But  is  this  influence  perni- 
cious 1 What  is  it  ? It  is  an  influence  to  do  good,  not  evil — it 
is  an  influence  in  favor  of  temperance — of  industry — of  morals — of 
order — of  frugality  and  of  happiness. 

It  is  the  object  of  law  to  promote  good — as  well  as  prevent  evil. 
The  laws  now  give  the  proprietor  power  to  do  all  the  good  he  can, 
in  these  respects ; and  an  act  of  incorporation  would  only  tend 
to  increase  this  amount  of  good — and  produce  no  evil ; yes,  I defy 
all  the  agents  and  hirelings  of  these  foreign  companies,  be  they 
merchants  or  lawyers,  to  lay  their  fingers  upon  one  solitary  real 
evil,  that  an  act  of  incorporation  to  Dyottville  would  produce, 
either  to  other  factories  or  to  the  community  in  general.  They 
themselves  have  acknowledged  the  fact  in  their  first  resolution, 
that  the  power  to  Dr.  Dyott,  incident  to  an  act  of  incorporation, 
could  have  none  but  a beneficial  effect,  over  those  employed  in 
his  factory.  But  they  fear  that  his  influence  to  do  good  will  be 
too  great;  and  inverting  the  nature  of  human  sympathy,  they  af- 
fect to  shudder  at  the  idea  of  that  immensity  of  benefit,  which  he 
will  have  it  in  his  power  to  confer  on  his  fellow-citizens  ! What 
shallow  hypocrisy,  what  pitiable  dissimulation. 

It  is  evident  that  a bad  spirit  pervades  some  of  these  worthy 
120  citizens ; but  the  number  is  so  small,  and  the  rancour  con- 
fined to  so  few,  that  the  colossal  state  of  Pennsylvania  will,  I trust, 
find  no  difficulty  in  seeing  her  honor  and  her  interest  to  lead  her 
to  that  path,  which  will  conduct  her  to  the  achievement  of  the 
greatest  amount  of  human  virtue  and  happiness. 

I shall  conclude  these  strictures  on  the  resolutions  of  the  7th 
in  my  next  number. 

JEFFERSON. 


No.  X.-SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  15,  1834. 

Messrs.  Editors. — Permit  me  again  to  offer  some  animadver- 
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sions  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  of  the  7th,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Incorporation  of  that  humane  and  noble  establishment, 
called  Dyottville,  in  which  the  heart  is  trained  to  virtue,  and  the 
mind  enriched  with  knowledge. 

The  Second  Resolution  is  distinguished  for  visionary  ignorance 
and  bewildered  malice.  It  lays  down  “ Equality ” as  the  birth- 
right of  freemen,  in  the  “ prosecution  of  the  pursuits  of  industry .” 
— This  is  a positive  absurdity,  it  never  had  existence  ; because  no 
two  men  were  ever  born  who  were  exactly  equal  in  skill  or  in- 
dustry ; and  if  they  were,  it  is  impossible  they  should  possess 
“ equal  advantages.'"  Equality  exists  only  in  abstract  principles  ; 
or  rules  of  justice — but  equality  in  trade  is  an  “ ignis  fatuus" 
Truly,  we  should  be  in  a pretty  condition,  if  the  idle,  or  the  un- 
skilful mechanic  were  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  industry  and 
invention  ! As  “ to  business  immunities ,”  Dr.  Dyott  asks  for  none 
— and  the  Act  of  Incorporation  grants  none ! I challenge  the 
Lawyer  of  the  Joint-Stock  Companies  of  New  England  to  the 
proof. 

The  Third  Resolution  echoes  the  two  preceding  ones  ; and  de- 
nouncing all  acts  of  incorporation  as  “ a departure  from  the  legi- 
timate objects  of  Legislation,”  runs  into  a strain  of  crazy  invec- 
tive, which  winds  up  with  ruin  to  others  in  the  same  business — 
(mark  here  the  cloven  foot  of  the  New  England  Corporations !) 
and  places  the  happiness  and  morals  of  all,  at  the  mercy  of  Dr. 
Dyott. 

And  how  does  he  look  after  and  promote  their  happiness  and 
morals?  Much  better,  I apprehend,  than  agrees  with  the  tastes 
of  the  120  remonstrants  ; as  may  be  seen  in  his  exhibition  of  the 
establishment  already  published  in  pamphlet  form. 

But  a most  important  feature  of  the  third  Resolution  alludes  to 
“ political  infuence ” — as  if  these  gentlemen  apprehended,  that  mo- 
rality and  temperance  would  command  more  “ political  influence,” 
than  the  opposite  qualities.  It  ought  to  satisfy  them,  however,  to 
know,  that  Dr.  Dyott  is  a man  of  business  merely , and  never  med- 
dles with  politics,  and  never  aspired  to  political  influence.  On 
this  head,  “ the  120”  may  rest  easy.  They  will  never  find  a 
competitor  or  a rival  in  Dr.  Dyott,  or  his  establishment,  whether 
flourishing  under  his  individual  care,  or  fostered  by  the  parental 
hand  of  Legislative  protection,  such  as  is  due  to  the  virtuous  off- 
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spring  of  a virtuous  mother  : for  as  Cornelia  said  of  her  sons,  the 
famous  Gracchi  of  Rome,  so  ought  Pennsylvania  to  say  of  Dyott- 
ville,  and  the  children  of  Industry  who  are  being  reared  in  her 
bosom — “ these  are  my  jewels” 

The  next  Resolution  proceeds  to  allude  “ to  trading  or  business 
immunities I do  not  understand  what  these  are.  Industry  and 
skill  only  can  produce  them.  No  Charter  can  ever  confer  them. 

The  next  Resolution,  which  argues  that  the  same  reasons  which 
exist  to  grant  the  Dyottville  Corporation,  would  lead  also  to  the 
Incorporation  of  all  trades  ox  factories,  is  an  assertion  which  flows 
from  ignorance,  or  a desire  to  pervert  facts  ; and  is  both  untrue 
and  visionary.  No  other  business  requires  so  large  a capital, — 
no  other  existing  in  this  state,  embraces  all  the  other  factories,  and 
mechanical  arts , as  this  does — and  no  other  will  ever  rise  to  the 
same  extensive  comprehension  of  all  the  elements  of  social  com- 
fort, necessary  to  the  virtue,  knowledge,  industry  and  happiness  of 
its  inmates.  There  is  no  parity  of  reason  in  such  monstrous  pre- 
sumption— there  is  neither  justice  nor  truth  in  this  extravagant 
supposition. 

As  it  respects  an  “ Aristocracy  of  Wealth ,”  I presume  no  act 
of  incorporation  is  necessary  to  confer  that!  The  proprietor  of 
Dyottville,  is,  what  old  Cozey  in  the  play,  calls  “ comfortable 
but  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  other  Aristocracy,  than  the 
Aristocracy  of  Industry ; and  I am  willing  to  concede  that  he  is 
something  of  a monopolizer  of  temperance. — knowledge — virtue  and 
happiness  ! But  he  offers  them  to  others  at  a cheap  rate  and  is 
willing  to  grant  them  to  all  without  price.  As  it  respects  his  en- 
terprise and  industry,  I presume  even  the  120  followers  of  the  At. 
torney  of  the  New  England  Corporators,  will  hardly  venture  to 
question  it ! 

The  Resolution  which  ascribes  '■'■the  spirit  of  speculation ” to 
the  proprietor,  as  his  only  motive  for  asking  a charter — is  not  only 
false,  but  must  be  known  to  be  false  to  those  who  impute  it  to  him. 
An  act  of  Incorporation  cannot  increase  his  property  ; though  it 
might  prevent  its  diminution  after  his  decease.  “The  unquali- 
fied abhorrence,”  therefore,  so  pathetically  expressed  by  these  re- 
doubtable patriots  of  the  120  meeting,  is  any  thing  but  a “ rational 
horror  ?”  It  may  be  an  abhorrence  engendered  by  their  own  in- 
consistency and  torpor ; which  allowed  them  to  remain  so  long 
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quiet  and  inert,  when  during  the  period  of  their  unfortunate  slum- 
bers, ten  thousand  corporations  of  every  kind  have  “ as  a departure 
from  the  legitimate  objects  of  Legislation,”  been  granted  to  ad- 
minister to  the  power  and  aggrandisement  of  the  rich.  For,  why 
should  the  poor  ask  for  an  act  of  incorporation,  unless  from  “ the 
spirit  of  speculation  ?” 

These  120  patriots,  who  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  Attorney  of 
the  New  England  Glass  Corporations — like  the  Homan  clients  at 
the  heels  of  Cataline — I beg  pardon  Messrs.  Editors,  for  the  allu- 
sion ; these  120  patriots,  must  have  a curious  knowledge  of  trade, 
to  suppose  that  every  proprietor  would  be  willing  to  dispose  of  his 
money-making  factory  to  a company  of  stockholders  ; or,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  there  exists  any  power  upon  earth,  which  would 
“ exclude  individual  effort  and  enterprise.”  Let  the  fact  on  the 
contrary  now  be  proclaimed,  and  let  the  120  patriots  note  the 
same,  that  Dr.  Dyott  did  establish  his  factory  by  “ individual  effort 
and  enterprise ,”  against  the  Corporate  powers  of  those  identical 
New  England  factories , who  are  now  attempting  to  frustrate  his 
efforts  to  procure  an  act  of  incorporation,  in  order  to  insure  the 
transmission  of  his  property  to  his  posterity,  unimpaired,  undivided, 
and  without  that  ruinous  loss  which  would  attend  the  breaking  up 
of  so  immense  an  establishment ! 

As  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  I am  acquainted  with  no  man- 
ufacturing Establishment  in  this  State,  which  combines  the  ele- 
ments of  Moral  and,  Intellectual  Education , but  this  of  Dyottville. 
If  there  is  another  it  has  escaped  my  researches.  Now  it  must  be 
known — it  could  not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Attorney , who 
leads  on  the  120  patriots,  against  all  corporations  !! ! that  the  only 
feature  in  the  Dyottville  Factory,  upon  which  the  proprietor  re- 
lies, as  giving  him  any  claim  to  an  act  of  Incorporation,  is  this 
trait,  this  bold,  prominent  and  beneficent  trait,  of  “ Moral  and 
Intellectual  Education ,”  as  combined  with  labor,  industry,  order , 
and  a knowledge  of  one  or  more  mechanical  professions.  It  is  be- 
lieved, by  numbers,  that  this  feature  forms  a consideration  of 
pride  and  virtue  to  Pennsylvania,  which  calls  for  her  emphatic  ap- 
probation ; as  having  struck  out  a path  in  factory  labor,  which  not 
only  exalts  the  character  of  the  workman,  but  redounds  to  the 
glory  of  the  whole  State — as  establishing,  on  a rocky  basis,  the 
great  cause  of  temperance,  knowledge,  virtue  and  happiness. 
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It  is  due  to  candor,  as  well  as  to  the  sagacity  of  the  Legal 
Leader  of  the  120  patriots,  that  they  have  not  dared  to  exercise 
th  e frankness  of  honest  opponents,  by  joining  issue  on  this  charac- 
teristic feature  of  Dyottville,  upon  which  alone  the  proprietor  has 
always  professed  to  ground  his  claims  on  the  Legislature  for  an 
act  of  incorporation ; and  I here  challenge  the  leader,  and  the 
patriots,  the  immortal  120  themselves,  to  meet  this  question  if 
they  can — and  resolve  morals,  education,  temperance  and  happi- 
ness into  “ Aristocracy ,”  or  any  thing  frightful,  abhorrent,  or  dan- 
gerous to  a free  people. 

JEFFERSON. 


NOTE. 

The  following  strictures,  signed  “ A Mechanic  of  the  Northern 
Liberties,”  are  in  reply  to  an  anonymous  correspondent  of  the 
Commercial  Intelligencer,  under  the  signature  B,  whose  commu- 
nication appeared  in  that  paper  of  the  6th  February. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Editors  of  that  paper  accom- 
panied the  publication  of  the  piece  with  a notice  that  they  would 
give  publicity  to  any  reply  which  should  be  handed  them.  The 
first  number  of  the  Mechanic  was  accordingly  presented  for  pub- 
lication, but  they  took  the  unjustifiable  liberty  of  omitting  several 
parts  and  paragraphs,  which  was  altogether  an  unwarrantable  act, 
as  the  alteration,  mutilation,  and  departure  from  the  text,  has  ren- 
dered the  reply  that  appeared  in  their  paper,  divested  of  much  of 
its  force  and  truth.  Such  a proceeding  ought  not  to  be  in- 
dulged in  by  Editors  who  would  be  thought  independent,  as  it  ef- 
fectually destroys  all  the  power  and  “ liberty  of  the  press.”  It  is 
unnecessary  to  pursue  this  subject,  further  than  to  remark  that  the 
parts  omitted  prove  a no  very  creditable  collusion  between  the 
author  of  B,  and  the  Editors  of  the  Intelligencer,  and  that  the  sup- 
pression of  that  part  of  the  reply  which  arraigned  B as  a friend  to 
Banking  Corporations,  while  he  professed  to  be  an  enemy  to  them 
all,  fully  establishes  the  fact  that  B is  as  reprehensible  in  his  ado- 
ration of  shaving  shop  “ Charters ” as  he  is  violent  and  declamatory 
in  his  affected  abhorrence  of  Incorporations  for  manufacturing 
purposes  ! Now,  how  was  the  Mechanic  to  know  that  he  had  given 
B so  palpable  a hit?  How  could  he  have  known  it,  but  for  the 
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suppression  of  the  nailing  part  of  his  communication  to  the  Intel- 
ligencer ! This  was,  indeed,  clinching  the  nail — a thing  not  often 
done,  where  two  lawyers  are  concerned  in  opposition  to  one  poor 
Mechanic. 

The  Editors  of  the  Intelligencer  objected  to  publishing  the  re- 
ply entire,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  personal  in  its  allusions  or 
inference — and  yet,  they  would  give  publicity  to  an  article,  tradu- 
cing by  name  the  character  of  a citizen?  How  very  consistent ! 

Where  there  is  mystery  and  darkness,  there  must  be  something 
that  dreads  the  light,  or  shudders  at  the  danger  of  detection.  Like 
the  prowling  midnight  assassin — avoiding  all  that  is  open,  honor- 
able, and  manly,  the  anonymous  scribbler,  actuated  by  mercenary 
feelings,  and  availing  himself  of  his  mantle  of  the  night,  slyly  in- 
sinuates his  venom,  and  deals  cautiously  out  the  bitter  coinage  of 
his  trembling  detraction — his  victim  bleeding  and  prostrate — 
while  the  hand  that  strikes  him  down  is  sedulously  shrouded  from 
his  sight. 

Did  ever  hypocrisy  proceed  to  greater  lengths — or  indulge  in 
more  palpable  and  odious  cant!  more  reprehensible  and  hollow- 
hearted  slang  ! Mercenaries  disguising  themselves  in  the  cloaks 
of  patriots,  in  order  to  cant  about  liberty : prate  of  equal  rights  : 
and  slang- whang  about  monopolies  and  aristocrats,  and  all  that : 
out  on  the  maskers!  shame  to  such  hypocrites  ! 


Messrs.  Editors. — An  anonymous  correspondent  of  the  Daily  In- 
telligencer, under  the  signature  “ B,”  whose  communication  has 
been  transferred  to  your  paper  of  this  morning,  is  a violent  de- 
claimer  against  joint-stock  companies  ; for  which  I cannot  blame 
him,  but  he  seems  to  forget  that  the  larger  proportion  of  them 
relate  to  the  purpose  of  Banking,  Insurance,  and  other  objects 
distinct  from  Manufactures . 

I agree  with  “ B”  in  his  opposition  to  incorporate  Companies 
to  establish,  or  start  manufactures,  but  I must  disagree  with  him 
in  his  hostility  to  the  incorporation  of  the  Dyottville  Factory  ; be- 
cause, as  a neighbor  of  that  establishment,  I have  seen  it  rise  up 
from  the  very  ashes  of  poverty,  under  the  enterprising  hand  of  its 
industrious  and  persevering  proprietor,  to  its  present  vigorous 
condition;  and,  because  I can  see  no  harm  in  the  Legislature  now 


giving  a charter  to  a worthy  citizen,  who  after  many  abortive  and 
expensive  efforts ; has  at  last  succeeded  in  raising  up  so  noble  an 
establishment ; and  moreover,  because  I can  see  no  harm  in  the 
incorporation  of  a Manual  Labor  School  for  poor  apprentices , 
such  as  Dyottville  is — at  least  it  is  quite  as  much  a manual  labor 
school,  as  it  is  a manufactory  ; a fact,  of  which  I presume  “ B”  is 
yet  ignorant.  Now  has  “B”  rightly  considered  this  question  ? Does 
he  know  the  history  of  this  establishment?  Is  he  acquainted  with 
its  regulations  ? Is  he  a disinterested  objector  ? or,  has  he  a factory 
of  his  own  in  New  Jersey , or  New  England,  that  he  wishes  to  bene- 
fit by  the  injury  of  Dyottville?  or,  is  he  employed  by  Jersey  Glass 
Manufacturers  1 I ask  these  plain,  these  simple  questions,  be- 
cause when  I see  so  much  excess  of  zeal;  and  such  attempts  to 
draw  & frightful  picture  of  Dr.  Dyott’s  factory,  I am  tempted  to 
suspect  that  there  is  more  at  the  bottom  of  “ B’s”  article  than  meets 
the  eye;  indeed,  to  be  frank,  I doubt  his  patriotism;  and  all  the 
fine  flourishes  he  makes  about  a corporation  of  a million  of  capital, 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  is  daily  giving  his  countenance  to  corpo- 
rations of  millions  upon  millions,  to  coin  paper  money. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I am  a Mechanic  myself;  and  I have  seen, 
and  am  intimate  with  the  Dyottville  factory  ; and  I pretend  to  have 
some  idea  of  what  an  industrious  and  enterprising  man  deserves, 
when  he  has  built  up  such  a factory,  through  all  obstacles,  by  his 
perseverance  and  industry.  If  “B”  knew  as  much,  or  was  as  dis- 
interested, he  would  not  express  such  extravagant  and  ridiculous 
horror  as  to  exclaim  “ Can  it  be  possible  that  there  can  be  found 
in  the  whole  state,  a man  so  utterly  regardless  of  what  is  due  to 
his  country  and  the  rights  of  humanity , as  to  encourage,  even  in 
thought  alone,  so  monstrous  a project.” 

I wonder,  Mr.  Editor,  if  this  Mr,  “ B”  never  hired  men  to  sub- 
scribe to  Bank  stock  for  him,  over  the  heads  and  shoulders  of  his 
fellow-citizens?  or,  if  those  who  employ  him  never  did  ? 

But  let  me  tell  Mr.  “ B”  that  he  must  be  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  plan  of  Dyottville,  or  that  his  interest  leads  him  to  pervert 
what  he  knows  to  be  facts  ; for  that  factory  has  special  reference 
to,  and  a watchful  guardianship  to  secure  to  all  its  inmates,  '■'■the 
rights  of  humanity  ; which  “ B”  supposes  to  be  violated  by  the 
bare  idea  of  an  act  of  incorporation!  An  insinuation  of  this  kind 
is  derogatory  to  the  writer  of  it ; and  can  have  no  other  effect  among 
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the  population  of  this  city,  most  of  whom  have  seen  the  humane 
establishment  of  Dyottville,  than  to  create  a more  friendly  feeling 
towards  the  proprietor,  and  his  laudable  views,  in  asking  for  an  act 
of  incorporation,  to  prevent  the  waste  of  his  property,  hardly  earn- 
ed, and  dearly  got  together.  “ Win  gold  and  wear  it,”  says  the  old 
adage,  and  so  say  I,  of  my  neighbor  of  Dyottville.  And  for  his 
sake,  as  well  as  the  sake  of  the  orphan  boys  in  his  charge,  I hope 
old  democratic  Pennsylvania  will  give  him  a charter,  that  he  may 
educate  them  and  bring  them  up  to  industry  and  honorable  use- 
fulness. 

I am  sorry  to  hear  “71”  railing  against  my  neighbor  as  a “ For- 
eigner/" This  sounds  rather  Aristocratic — I know  Dr.  Dyott  is  an 
American  citizen;  and  1 believe  our  constitution  does  not  degrade 
a man  because  he  was  not  born  on  this  continent.  But  this  is  not 
my  neighbour’s  fault — it  must  be  the  fault  of  his  parents  that  he 
was  not  born  here.  What  an  enlightened  and  liberal  man  this  Mr. 
“ 7?”  is  ! But  no  matter  ! It  only  shows  he  was  very  weak  in  argu- 
ment, when  he  was  compelled  to  resort  to  personal  abuse. 

“ B"  calls  Dyottville  a “ monopoly ” — already  a monopoly  with- 
out a charter  ! He  beats  all  his  fellows,  out  and  out  in  this  whim- 
sical notion.  I should  like  to  see  “B”  prove  this,  for  I have  been 
a visitor  at  Dyottville  many  years,  and  never  saw  any  thing  like 
monopoly.  I know  this — that  since  he  commenced  the  business, 
he  has  reduced  the  price  of  vials  several  hundred  per  cent ! If  this 
is  monopoly,  I wish  we  had  more  of  it. 

Who  ever  heard  of  a successful  manufacturer  being  a King,  be- 
cause he  wanted  a charter!  Query?  Mr.  “ 7?” — did  not  one  of 
your  employers  put  this  “ Bugaboo ” in  your  head?  He  has  been 
known  to  use  it,  as  a powerful  weapon,  for  several  weeks  before 
your  communication  appeared  ! Altogether,  however,  this  is  too 
trifling.  It  is  turning  a serious  subject  into  ridicule  ! But  in  my 
view,  every  honest  mechanic,  who  can  get  a large  factory  about 
him  by  his  industry,  is  more  to  be  honored  than  a “ Monarch”  on 
his  throne.  The  citizens  of  this  country,  are  not  afraid  that  their 
mechanics  will  turn  kings. 

I am  sorry  to  see  “7?”  sneer  at  Religion;  and  call  Dr.  Dyott’s 
humble  chapel  an  “ Established  Church /”  But  perhaps  “ B ” is  as 
tolerant  as  he  is  liberal ; and  would  forbid  him  the  “ liberty  of 
conscience ” because  he  is  a foreigner  ! Really  this  is  carrying 
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persecution  too  far.  Perhaps  “ B"  is  likewise  opposed  to  “ moral ” 
discipline ; and  meant  this  when  he  alluded  to  “ the  tyranny,” 
which  he,  (without  any  reason  as  he  acknowledges  himself,)  insin- 
uates as  a consequence  of  an  Act  of  Incorporation.  UB"  will 
have  to  exercise  a little  caution,  or  he  will  commit  more  abomina- 
ble injustice  by  his  attacks  on  my  “ foreigner'"  neighbour,  than 
all  the  Charters  in  the  gift  of  the  Legislature  could  perpetrate. 

Messrs.  Editors — You  will  hear  from  me  again  on  this  subject. 

A MECHANIC 
Of  the  Northern  Liberties. 


February  11,  1884. 


Messrs.  Editors — In  continuing  my  strictures  on  B,  permit 
me  to  say,  that  I have  always  been  disposed  to  suspect  an 
“ Aristocrat ” wherever  I met  with  a Lawyer  ; and  this  Mr.  “ B,” 
who  has  made  so  violent  an  attack  upon  Dr.  Dyott  and  his  factory, 
because  he  is  a foreigner  by  birth , must  be  one  of  this  description. 
It  seems  he  would  permit  no  adopted  citizen  to  enjoy  any  of  the 
rights  and  immunities  of  an  American — not  even  the  Sacred 
Rights  of  Conscience — but  would  place  a stigma  on  them  all, 
merely  on  account  of  their  birth-place — no  matter  how  meritorious 
in  their  lives — enterprising — virtuous — talented,  and  all  that. 
Upon  my  wrord,  sir,  but  this  is  dangerous  doctrine  in  a free  coun- 
try. I am  myself,  sir,  an  Irishman  born  ; but  I trust  in  Cod,  that 
I am  an  American  in  every  fibre  of  my  heart : and  perhaps  this 
confession  will  only  double  the  abhorrence  of  “ B,”  at  my  being 
a foreigner  too,  and  an  Irishman  to  boot  ! What  will  he  do  now  1 
Will  he  propose  another  “ Alien  and  Sedition  Law  ?”  Must  we 
poor  foreigners  all  be  disqualified  from  either  acquiring,  or  hold- 
ing property — and  will  it  be  made  a penal  offence  for  all  11  foreign- 
ers" born , to  learn  to  read  and  write?  But  I hope  UB"  will  not 
object  to  our  holding  stoclc  in  Paper  Bank  Corporations;  or  hiring 
a poor  foreigner  to  scramble  and  fight  his  way  to  the  window  to 
get  it  for  the  Aristocratic  Lawyers  ! 

Now,  surely,  Mr.  Editor,  the  patriot  “ B,”  to  be  consistent  in 
his  abhorrence  of  foreigners,  ought  to  be  in  favor  of  Dyottville  ; 
and  not  suffer  himself  to  be  employed  by  “ foreign"  corporations , 
to  run  down  Pennsylvania  Interests,  and  bring  us  under  tribute 
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to  the  Joint-Stock  Companies  of  New  England  ! We  have  an  old 
saying  in  our  old  country,  that  “ Consistency  is  a jewel:"  and  I 
hope  the  patriot  “ B”  will  be  induced  at  least  to  give  up  his  plead- 
ing for  the  New  England  Glass  Corporations , and  give  his  sup- 
port to  a native-born  Establishment,  though  fathered  by  a “ fo- 
reigner;” who  carries,  however,  the  proud  title  of  an  American 
Citizen,  and  is  not  ashamed  to  own  himself  a Mechanic. 

A word  of  advice  to  Mr.  “ B,”  all  in  a friendly  way,  for  though 
he  is  a clever  “ Charlie ,”  in  watching  over  the  public  interest ; 
yet  he  is  not  too  old  to  learn,  nor  too  good  to  reform.  He  ought 
never  to  act  the  part  of  a Tyrant,  when  he  comes  before  the  pub- 
lic to  put  down  what  he  calls  “the  worst  species  of  tyranny,”  in 
one  sentence,  and  yet  in  the  next  confesses  that  “ his  discipline 
may  be  wholesome ” — though,  to  confess  the  truth,  he  says  he 
knows  nothing  about  it ! A pretty  Lawyer  indeed ; and  a candid 
confession  ! So,  here  we  have  a patriot,  who  acknowledges  him- 
self to  be  wholly  ignorant  of  the  establishment  and  its  proprietor 
— and  yet,  from  the  force  of  a Fee,  undertakes  to  denounce  it  as 
all  that  is  vile,  abhorrent,  monstrous,  pernicious,  horrific  ! fatal  to 
liberty  ! and  a plague  to  the  land.  And  from  what  motive  1 Be- 
cause, the  agents  of  foreign  Corporations,  who  wish  to  destroy 
the  Pennsylvania  factories,  employ  him  so  to  do!  Here  is  a 
modest  and  reasonable  gentleman  for  you  ! 

I will  not  accuse  “ B”  of  influencing  the  printers  of  the  Intelli- 
gencer, to  suppress  the  nailing  part  of  my  communication  to  that 
journal.  I rather  incline  to  think  that  this  was  the  work  of  his 
employers — the  agents  of  the  New  England  Corporations — who 
have  no  doubt  undertaken  to  arrange  and  manage  the  Free  Press 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  order  to  break  down  a Pennsylvania  Factory 
by  the  tremendous  power  of  a Foreign  Corporation. 

What,  I ask,  will  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  think  of  this 
daring  attempt  of  the  Agents  of  New  England  Corporations  to 
muzzle  the  Press  against  the  Manufacturing  establishments  of 
this  State  ? Here  \s foreign  infuence  with  a vengeance  ! Will 
our  Legislature  submit  to  be  drilled,  intimidated,  brow-beaten, 
and  cajoled  by  the  Feed  Attorney  of  foreign  corporations — to 
put  down  an  establishment  which  ought  to  be  the  pride  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  boast  of  the  State  ? I hope  and  believe  not.  I 
will  never  believe  it  till  I see  it. 
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It  is  incumbent  on  the  People  and  the  Legislature  of  this  state, 
to  let  the  voice  of  mercenary  hirelings  pass  by  them,  as  the  idle 
wind,  as  a tainted  breeze,  engendered  in  the  bogs  of  foreign  sel- 
fishness. 

I ask  every  poor  man  who  has  sons  at  home,  that  he  cannot 
make  gentlemen  of  by  gold,  to  pay  a visit  to  Dyottville  ; and  see 
how  his  little  orphans  may  be  brought  up  to  honest  independence, 
and  also  receive  a good  Education,  a good  trade,  and  good  lessons: 
and  when  he  comes  back,  I will  submit  to  bis  judgment,  whether 
Dyottville  is  a curse,  or  a blessing  to  Old  Pennsylvania,  and  whe- 
ther it  ought  not  to  be  incorporated  by  a Democratic  Legislature  1 

A MECHANIC 

February  13.  Of  the  Northern  Liberties. 


On  the  Incorporation  of  Dyottville,  respectfully  addressed  to  both 
Houses  of  the  Legislature  of  F ennsylvania. 

Fellow-Citizens  ! — Permit  me  to  solicit  your  attention,  for  a 
few  moments,  to  the  material  facts  and  prominent  circumstances 
attending  the  application  of  the  Proprietor  of  the  Dyottville  Fac- 
tory for  an  Act  of  Incorporation,  on  the  principle  of  the  transmis- 
sion of  property  to  heirs,  without  the  damage  and  waste  incident 
to  partition ; and  on  the  ground  of  all  public  improvements,  in 
Education  or  Manufactures,  having  a just  claim  to  Legislative 
protection. 

From  the  papers  already  spread  before  you,  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  this  controversy  must  have  prepared  you  to  form  a very 
correct  judgment,  on  a question  which  I conceive  to  be  all-impor- 
tant to  Pennsylvania,  as  well  in  respect  to  her  established  Philan- 
thropy, as  to  her  enlightened  Self-Interest : as  well  in  respect  to 
the  morals  and  happiness  of  the  coming  generations  of  our  Ope- 
ratives and  Mechanics,  as  to  the  welfare,  comfort,  and  indepen- 
dence of  those  who  now  flourish  on  this  transitory  stage  of  ex- 
istence. To  me  it  has  not  been  allotted  to  have  become  acquain- 
ted with  any  System  of  Manual  Labor  Education  so  free  from  de- 
fects, and  so  well  calculated  to  accomplish  all  the  rational  objects 
of  mental  instruction,  combined  with  the  mechanical  means  of  ac- 
quiring subsistence  for  this  class  of  operatives. 

A natural  jealousy  of  power,  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  invite 
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all  who  have  selfish  objects  to  attain,  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
salutary  prejudice  ; and  to  pervert,  abuse,  and  use  it,  as  occasion 
may  prompt,  even  to  the  very  purposes  of  power,  which  these 
false-hearted  pretenders  affect  to  oppose  and  denounce.  That  this 
has  been  the  case  in  respect  to  Dyottville,  must  already  be  appa- 
rent to  you  from  the  documents  and  memorials  now  spread  upon 
your  desks. 

Like  other  private  incorporations,  passed  in  order  to  confer  in- 
dividuality, and  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  several  partners — 
you  would  have  heard  of  no  opposition  to  this  project,  but  for  the 
Agencies  established  in  this  city  by  the  Incorporated  Glass  Com- 
panies of  the  Eastern  States.  Nor  can  it  surprise  you,  that  these 
interested  Monopolists  should  exert  all  their  efforts  to  prevent 
an  act  of  justice  to  Dyottville  by  the  grant  of  a corporation  ; but 
to  me  it  is  only  astonishing,  that,  consideiing  the  extent  of  their 
power,  they  have  been  able  to  accomplish  so  little,  out  of  a popu- 
lar material  so  liable  to  fall  a prey  to  cunning  misrepresentation 
and  adroit  falsehood,  when  operating  on  so  wholesome  and  deep 
seated  a prejudice,  as  we  find  generally  entertained  against  every 
species  of  monopoly. 

Taken  at  surprise,  at  first  the  honest  but  misguided  citizens, 
yielded  to  the  specious  falsehoods  of  the  Agents  of  the  Eastern 
corporations;  and  joined  with  them  in  opposition  to  the  Charter  to 
Dyottville.  One  moment’s  reflection,  one  word  of  explanation, 
however,  was  sufficient  to  dispel  their  error  and  delusion,  and  re- 
store them  to  their  patriotism  and  integrity.  Among  the  Remon- 
strants who  were  at  first  cariied  away  by  the  misrepresentations  of 
the  Eastern  Agents,  you  have  recently  been  witness  to  the  receipt 
at  your  desks  of  forty  memorials,  signed  exclusively  by  those  who 
had  recanted  their  opposition,  and  who  now  pray  to  have  it  incor- 
porated! This  change,  to  you  may  appear  singular;  but  to  those 
w'ho  know  the  arts  made  use  of  to  delude  the  public,  by  the  eas- 
tern factories,  it  excites  no  other  emotion  than  indignation  pro- 
voked bv  the  audacity  of  these  intrusive  foreign  corporations,  who 
could  thus,  to  answer  their  selfish  purposes,  mislead  an  honest  and 
confiding  population. 

A similar  proportioned  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  their  public 
meetings,  also  attested  to  the  soundness  of  the  ancient  proverb, 
“ that  truth  is  mighty,  and  must  prevail .”  The  first  meeting  of 
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the  opponents  of  Dyottville,  rallied  by  all  the  strength  of  the  New 
England  corporations,  and  the  New  Jersey  companies,  mustered 
but  120  persons,  a great  part  composed  of  the  partners,  clerks, 
and  runners  of  the  several  concerns  ; but  the  second  meeting,  in 
Spring  Garden  and  Penn  Township , dwindled  down  to  17  per- 
sons ; two  of  whom  were  attached  to  a Jersey  factory,  with  their 
cleric  : besides  several  spectators  attracted  by  t'he  novel  scene  of 
such  a Roman  display  of  disinterested  patriotism,  in  this  Spartan 
band  of  the  immortal  seventeen! 

Thus,  all  the  arts  made  use  of,  to  delude  an  honest  community 
against  the  real  character  of  one  of  the  most  noble  establishments 
that  now  sheds  lustre  and  fame  on  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  minis- 
ters to  her  prosperity  and  wealth,  in  no  slight  degree,  were  spee- 
dily exposed  to  derision  and  contempt,  by  the  mercenary  motives 
of  the  very  men,  who  attempted  to  overthrow  one  of  the  most  es- 
sential interests  of  this  State.  The  touch  of  Truth , lighted  at  the 
shrine  of  Reason,  emitted  its  blaze,  and  the  spectres  conjured  up 
by  the  Demon  of  Monopoly  vanished. 

The  plain  question,  then,  is  now  presented  to  your  serious  con- 
sideration : Is  Dyottville  intrinsically  worthy  of  Legislative  notice , 
as  combining  a Manual  labor  system  of  Education,  with  one  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  Manufactures  ? Has  it  any  claims  on 
the  pride,  the  honor,  and  the  interest  of  Pennsylvania?  or,  shall 
the  feeble  voice  of  the  Agents  of  Foreign  Corporations  prevail  so 
far  in  their  attempts  to  poison  public  opinion,  as  to  prove  an  obsta- 
cle to  its  incorporation  ; and  thus  exalt  over  its  head — the  joint- 
stock  proprietors  of  the  Eastern  factories  ? or,  in  other  words, 
shall  these  Eastern  factories  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  char- 
tered by  Pennsylvania,  through  her  refusal  to  incorporate  Dyott- 
ville? ’ For  this  is  the  true  bearing  of  the  question  ; and  this  only: 
the  rejection  of  the  incorporation  of  Dyottville,  amounting  to  a 
Legislative  license  to  all  the  branches  of  the  Eastern  Chartered 
Glass  Factories,  to  avail  themselves  of  all  the  benefits  and  advan- 
tages of  the  trade  of  Philadelphia,  without  obstruction,  hinderance, 
or  competition. 

I would  ask  you,  fellow-citizens,  when  you  next  pay  a visit  to 
Philadelphia,  to  direct  your  steps  to  what  in  this  city  is  known  to 
many  as  the  “ New  England  Glass  Akcade,”  situated  in  Minor 
Street ; which  is  almost  filled  with  the  Agents  of  the  Boston  and 


Connecticut  Glass  Factories;  who  trade  under  all  the  advantages, 
without  being  responsible  for  any  of  the  liabilities  of  Pennsylva- 
nia Incorporations  ! And  yet  it  is  from  Foreign  Incorporations,  that 
all  the  opposition  to  Dyottville  originates ! This  is  the  interest 
which  has  secretly  instigated  and  fomented  the  prejudices  of  a 
few  of  our  honest  citizens,  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  path  of  your 
legislation  in  the  incorporation  of  the  excellent  seminary  now  un- 
der the  sole  control  of  Dr.  Dyott. 

Is  it  either  reasonable,  or  just,  fellow-citizens,  that  a free  ad* 
mission  should  be  granted  to  all  the  Incorporated  Glass  Compa- 
nies of  New  England,  into  this  city  : to  operate  with  as  much 
profit  and  advantage,  and  more  power  than  if  they  held  corporate 
privileges  from  your  authority — and  that,  at  the  same  time,  a 
guarded,  restricted  and  limited  act  of  Incorporation  should  be  re- 
fused to  the  Dyottville  Manual  Labor  School,  at  the  instance  of 
those  identical  foreign  corporations  1 

I will  not  insult  your  patriotism  and  understanding,  by  doubting 
for  a moment  the  course  which,  as  Pennsylvanians,  you  will  feel 
yourselves  bound  to  pursue  on  this  occasion.  I cannot  for  a mo 
ment  suppose,  that  under  any  circumstances,  you  would  give  a 
preference  to  the  interests  of  Massachusetts  over  those  of  Penn- 
sylvanta — or  of  Boston  over  those  of  Philadelphia — that  you 
would  rather  encourage  the  corporations  of  Connecticut  than  our 
own  ; and  patronize  the  labor  and  ingenuity  of  “ Foreigners" 
above  that  of  the  sons  of  old  Pennsylvania! 

The  opposition  of  Pittsburg  to  Dyottville,  has  in  like  manner, 
been  traced  to,  and  is  admitted  to  have  sprung  from  this  same 
fountain  of  New  England  Monopoly.  Pittsburg,  unless  stimulated 
by  the  Agents  of  these  Yankee  Factories,  would  have  remained 
serene,  mild  and  silent,  in  the  pleasant  consciousness  of  htr  vast 
profits,  up  to  this  moment.  Impenetrable  to  competition,  she 
never  would  have  moved  a finger  against  Dyottville,  but  for  the 
cunning  selfishness  of  the  Yankee  Agents  of  the  Boston  corpora- 
tions. 

With  high  consideration  and  respect, 

I remain  yours, 

JEFFERSON. 


